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HISTORY OF OHIO. 


X. 


ENGLISH REMONSTRANCE AGAINST FRENCH INVASION OF THE’ OHIO VALLEY. 


AFTER the Logstown treaty of 1752, 
Christopher Gist, for convenience, as 
the agent of the Ohio company, re- 
moved to the mouth of Wills creek 
(now Cumberland, Maryland), taking 
charge there of the company’s trading 
station. It was early seen that the 
short route across the mountains into 
the Ohio valley was from that point, by 
a line nearly coinciding with what was 
afterward the National road, to the 
mouth of Redstone creek—that is, to 
the point where that creek empties into 
the Monongahela, now Brownsville, 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania. This 
route was traced and used as a trader’s 
path at an early date. The Ohio com- 
pany having appointed Mr. Gist as sur- 
veyor and instructed him to lay off a 
town and erect a fort a short distance 


below what is now. Pittsburgh, upon 
the southeast (left) bank of the Ohio, 
the road over the mountains was opened 
in 1753) at considerable expense. Mr. 
Gist contented himself at first by 
establishing a settlement during the 
summer of eleven families, at a point 
within what he presumed would be the 
company’s grant, now known as Mount 
Braddock, in the county just men- 
tioned; but he did not remove his fam- 
ily at that time, although he erected 
there a house of his own.* This was 





* Most writers upon early Western Pennsylvania, 
following Sparks’ ‘Writings of Washington,’ Vol. 
II. p. 482, assert that he moved at once over the 
mountains ; but see his Journal of 1753 (in the Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical society, Vol. 
V. of the Third Series, p. 102) ; also Washington's 
Journal (Williamsburg: 1754); from both of which 
the inference is as stated in the text. 
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the first American settlement west of 
the Alleghany mountains and of course 
the first in the valley of the Ohio. The 
Ohio company had assessed themselves 
four hundred pounds toward construct- 
ing the fort; but the site fixed upon 
was soon abandoned for one at the 
head of the Ohio, in the “forks”—now 
Pittsburgh. Here, on the twenty-fifth 
of August, William Trent “viewed the 
ground,” and it was supposed that the 
work would begin in less than a month’s 
time. ‘The great guns were lying at 
Williamsburg ready to bring up.” How- 
ever, there were delays. 

When William Trent was dispatched 
by Governor Dinwiddie to Logstown 
with the present for the Ohio Indians, 
he was deputed as a commissioner 
from Virginia to go up the Alleghany 
and visit the French commander and 
ask the reason of his coming within the 
limits of Virginia with an armed force ; 
but Trent, for some cause, went no 
farther than Logstown (Dinwiddie be- 
lieved he was afraid to venture beyond 
that point). On his return, all that he 
could report was that the French were 
“one hundred and fifty miles up the 
Alleghany.”* But the governor was by 
no means content with this. However, 
we will, before recounting what efforts 
were put forth by him to watch the 
motions of the French and defend Vir- 
ginia’s and the English claims to the 
Ohio valley, turn our attentions to Fort 
Le Beeuf, at the beginning of winter. 





*Dinwiddie to the Lords of Trade, November 17, 
1753. ‘The governor does not expressly declare that 
it was Trent he sent, but such is the inference from 
his letter. 
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“The surrounding forests,” says an 


American historian, ‘had dropped their 
leaves, and in gray and patient desola- | 
tion bided the coming winter. Chill 
rains drizzled over the gloomy ‘clearing,’ 
and drenched the palisades and log- 
built barracks, raw from the axe. 
Buried in the wilderness, the military 
exiles resigned themselves as they might 
to months of monotonous solitude; 
when, just after sunset on the eleventh 
of December, a tall youth came out of 
the forest on horseback, attended by a 
companion much older and rougher than 
himself, and followed by several In- 
dians and four or five white men with 
pack-horses. Officers from the fort 
went out to meet the strangers, and, 
wading through mud and sodden snow, 
they entered at the gate.”+ Who was 
that “tall youth?” France afterward 
found out, and the world! 

The instructions Dinwiddie received 
from the king, and the orders which ac- 
companied them from the earl of 
Holdernesse were not to be a nullity, 
because the assembly of Virginia would 
vote no money to meet the exigency 
brought on by the irruption of the 
French into the valley of the Ohio. It 
was regarded by the governor as his 
duty to send a commissioner, “duly au- 
thorized to demand of the principal 
French officer his designs, to ascertain 
facts, and to make such observations 
as his opportunities would allow;” one 
who would not be afraid to go beyond 
Logstown. One of the adjutants of 
the Virginia militia—a young man not 





+ Parkman's ‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’ Vol. I., pp, 
131, 132. 














yet twenty-two years of age—who had 
knowledge of the Indians, who had had 
practical acquaintance with the modes 
of living and traveling in the woods ac- 
quired in surveying, who had marked 
traits of character already displayed, 
was selected by Dinwiddie for this deli- 
cate and important mission. The name 
of the youth thus selected was George 
Washington. “I,’’ said the governor, 
“ reposing especial trust and confidence 
in the ability, conduct and fidelity of 
you, have appointed you my express 
messenger; and you are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to proceed hence, 
with all convenient and possible dis- 
patch, to that part or place on the River 
Ohio [the Alleghany and Ohio being 
known as one stream] where the French 
have lately erected a fort or forts, or 
where the commandant of the French 
forces resides, in order to deliver my 
letter and message to him; and after 
waiting not exceeding one week for 
an answer, you are to take your leave 
and return immediately back.” This 
was issued on the thirtieth of October, 
and the same day the “tall youth” 
received his instructions. 

“Whereas,” said Dinwiddie, “ I have 
received information of a body of 
French forces being assembled in a hos- 
tile manner on the River Ohio [Alle- 
ghany as now known], intending by 
force of arms to erect certain forts 
on the said river within this [Vir- 
ginia] territory, and contrary to the 
dignity and peace of our sovereign, 
the king of Great Britain; these are, 
therefore, to require and direct you, 
the said George Washington, forth- 
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with to repair to Logstown, on the 
said River Ohio; and, having there in- 
formed yourself where the said French 
forces have posted themselves, there- 
upon to proceed to. such place; and, 
being there arrived, to present your 
credentials, together with my letter to 
the chief commanding officer, and in 
the name of his Britannic Majesty, to 
demand an answer thereto. On your 
arrival at Logstown, you are to address 
yourself to the Half King, to Monaka- 
toocha and other the sachems of the 
Six Nations, acquainting them with 
your orders to visit and deliver my letter 
to the French commanding officer, and 
desiring the said chiefs to dppoint you 
a sufficient number of their warriors to 
be your safeguard, as near the French 
as you may desire, and to wait your 
further direction.” 

“You are,’’. continued Dinwiddie, 
“diligently to inquire into the number 
and force of the French on the Ohio 
[Alleghany] and the adjacent country; 
how they are likely to be assisted from 
Canada, and what are the difficulties 
and conveniences of that communica- 
tion, and the time required for it. You 
are to take care to be truly informed 
what forts the French have erected, and 
where; how they are garrisoned and 
appointed, and what is their distance 
from each other and from Logstown; 
and from the best intelligence you can 
procure, you are to learn what gave oc- 
casion to this expedition of the French, 
how they are likely to be supported, 
and what their pretensions are. When 
the French commandant has given you 
the required and necessary dispatches, 
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you are to desire of him a.proper guard 
to protect you as far on your return as 
you may judge for your safety, against 
any straggling Indians or hunters that 
may be ignorant of your character, and 
molest you.” 

Then he gave Major Washington (for 
that was his rank as adjutant of the Vir- 
ginia militia*)a passport. ‘“ Whereas,” 
said Dinwiddie, “I have appointed 
George Washington, Esquire, by com- 
mission under the great seal, my express 
messenger to the commandant of the 
French forces on the River Ohio [Alle- 
ghany], and as he is charged with busi- 
ness of great importance to his Majesty 
and this dominion, I do hereby com- 
mand all his Majesty’s subjects, and 
particularly require all in allegiance and 
amity with the crown of Great Britain, 
and all others to whom this passport 
may come, agreeably to.the law of na- 
tions, to be aiding and assisting as a 
safeguard to the said George Washing- 
ton and his attendants in his present 
passage to and from the River Ohio 
[Alleghany], as aforesaid.” 

“T have received,” wrote Dinwiddie 
to the lords of the board of trade, on 
the seventeenth of November, “by a 
man-of-war sloop, orders from the Right 
Honorable Ear! of Holdernesse, and in- 
structions from his Majesty. In conse- 
quence thereof I have sent one of the 
adjutants of the militia out to the com- 





* In 1751 Virginia was divided into four military 
districts, to each of which was assigned an adjutant- 
general, with the rank of major. One of these ap- 
pointments was conferred on Washington, then only 
nineteen years of age. The duties consisted in exer. 
cising the officers and inspecting the militia at stated 
times, in the manner prescribed by law. 
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mander of the French forces, to know 
their intentions and by what authority 
they presume to invade his Majesty’s 
dominions in the time of tranquil peace. 
When he returns, I shall transmit you 
an account of his proceedings and the 
French commander’s answer.” 

It was on the last day of October, 
1753, that George Washington started 
from Williamsburg, on his journey “to 
visit and deliver a letter to the com- 
mandant of the French forces” on 
French creek. On the first day of 
November he reached Fredericksburg, 
where he engaged Jacob Van Braam to 
be his French interpreter, proceeding 
with him to Alexandria, where he pro- 
vided himself with necessaries for the 
trip. He then went to Winchester and 
got baggage-horses and the necessary 
equipments, going thence by “‘ the new 
road to Will’s Creek,”’ where he arrived 
on the fourteenth of November. Here 
he delivered a letter to Christopher Gist 
from the council of Virginia, requesting 
the latter to accompany him on his 
tour, which he at once consented to do. 
He also, at this place, hired four others 
as servitors—Barney Curran} and John 
McQuire, Indian traders, also Henry 
Steward and William Jenkins. In com- 
pany with these five men and John 
Davison, an Indian interpreter, Major 
Washington and Van Braam “left the 
inhabitants” of Will’s Creek the next 
day—November the fifteenth. 





+ This was the same trader who was, in the fall of 
1750, in the employ of the Ohio company and who 
traveled from Logstown, at that time, with Mr. Gist, 
to Muskingum, as related in a previous chapter. 
Washington gives his name erroneously as ‘‘Barnaby 
Currin,” 
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‘“‘ The excessive rains and vast quan- 
tities of snow which had fallen,” pre- 
vented the party reaching Fraser’s,* at 
the mouth of Turtle creek, on the Mo- 
nongahela, until the twenty-second. 
Here they were informed that expresses 
had been sent a few days before to 
the traders down the Alleghany from 
up that river, to acquaint them with 
the death of the French commander 
Marin,f “and the return of the ma- 
jor part of the army into winter quar- 
ters.” On the twenty-third, Gist re- 
cords that they set out from Fra- 
ser’s, rode to Shanoppin’s town and 
down the Alleghany to the mouth of the 
Monongahela, where they met their bag- 
gage, which had come down in a canoe 
from the mouth of Turtle creek. “ As. 
I got down before the canoe,” writes 
Washington, “I spent some time in 


viewing the rivers and the land at the 
fork, which I think extremely well 
situated for a fort, as it has the absolute 


command of both rivers. The land at 
the point is twenty-five feet above the 
common surface of the water, and a 
considerable bottom of flat, well-tim- 
bered land all around it, very conven- 
ient for building.”” The party crossed 
the Alleghany, swimming their horses 
over, and encamped for the night. 

It was only a short distance down the 





*Both Washington and Gist give this trader's 
name as ‘‘Frazier,” but the proper spelling is as 
above, and as we have previously written it. 


+ Washington, in giving this intelligence in his 
journal, does not give the name of the French gen- 
eral, but it is known to have been Marin. Pean 
must have been in command for more than a month 
before the general's death. 
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Ohio, on its right bank, to the village of 


- Shingiss, the head chief (or king, as he 


was usually called) of the Delawares. 
By invitation of Washington he accom- 
panied the party to Logstown, on the 
same side of the Ohio, where they ar- 


rived between sunsetting and dusk, the 


twenty-fifth day after leaving Williams- 
burg. . “ As soon as I cameinto town,” 
Washington writes, “I went to Mona- 
katoocha (as the Half King was out at 
his hunting cabin on Little Beaver 
creek, about fifteen miles off), and in- 
formed him by John Davison, my Indian 
interpreter, that I was sent a messenger 
to the French general, and was ordered 
to call upon the sachems of the Six Na- 
tions to acquaint them with it. I gave 
him a string of wampum and a twist of 
tobacco, and desired him to send for 
the Half King (which he promised to do 
by a runner in the morning) and for 
other sachems.” About three o’clock 
in the afternoon of the twenty-fifth, the 
Half King arrived. Washington called 
upon him and invited him to his tent. 
He was asked to relate some of the par- 
ticulars of his journey to the French 
commandant and of his reception; also 
to give an account of the ways and dis- 
tance there. He told Washington that 
the nearest and levelest way was then 
impassable by reason of many large,* 
miry meadows; that he would have to 
go by Venango, and that he could not 
reach Fort Le Beeuf in less than five or 
six days of good traveling. When he 
went to the French fort, he said he was 
received in a very stern manner by the 
late commander, who asked him very 
abruptly what he had come for and to 
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declare his business, which the Half 
King at once complied with.* 

It was the thirtieth of November be- 
fore the chiefs of the Six Nations at 
Logstown and vicinity and those of the 
Shawanese and Delawares were assem- 
bled at a final consultation as to who 
should go with Washington as a con- 
voy. Three chiefs and an Indian—one 
of their best hunters—it was finally de- 
termined should constitute the savage 
escort. Of these chiefs, the Half-King 
was one. They started about nine 
o’clock in the forenoon of the day just 
mentioned, encamping “at the Mur- 
thering town, about fifteen miles, on a 
branch of the Great Beaver creek.” 
Here they got some corn and dried 
meat. 
at the crossing of Beaver creek by the 
trail leading from Kuskuskies, near 
where the Shenango and Mahoning 
unite, to Venango. At the place last 
named they arrived on the fourth of 
December, “‘ without anything remark- 
able happening,” says Washington, “ but 
a continued series of bad weather }’’— 
“where,” adds Gist, “we were kindly 
and complaisantly received by Monsieur 
Joncaire, the French interpreter for the 
Six Nations.” 

“We found,’ wrote Washington, in 
- speaking of Venango, “the French 
colors hoisted at a house from which 
they had driven Mr. John Frazier 
[Fraser], an English subject. I imme- 
diately repaired to it to know where 
the commander resided, There were 





* The Half King then recited to Washington the 
speech delivered to the French commandant and the 
reply, in the words given in the preceding article. 


The next night they encamped _ 
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three officers—one of whom, Captain 
Joncaire, informed me that he had the 
command of the Ohio [as the Alleghany 
was still frequently spoken of]; but 
that there was a general officer at the 
near fort [Le Boeuf], where he advised 
me to apply for an answer. He invited 
us to sup with them and treated us with 
the greatest complaisance. The wine, 
as they dosed themselves plentifully 
with it, soon banished the restraint 
which at first appeared in their conver- 
sation, and gave a license to their 
tongues to reveal their sentiments more 
freely. They told me that it was their 
absolute design to take possession of 
the Ohio [meaning the Alleghany and 
Ohio combined], and by G— they 
would do it; for that, although they 
were sensible the English could raise 
two men for their one, yet they knew 
their motions were too slow and dila- 
tory to prevent any undertaking of theirs. 
They pretend to have an undoubted 
right to the river from a discovery made 
by one La Salle, sixty years ago; and 
the rise [object] of this expedition is to 
prevent our settling on the river or 
waters of it, as they heard of some fami- 
lies moving out in order thereto.” 

It was on the seventh of December 
that Washington and his party, accom- 
panied by an officer and three or four 
soldiers of the French, started from Ve- 
nango to go up French creek to Fort Le 
Boeuf, where they arrived on the elev- 
enth. “ Ourinterpreter”’ [Van Braam], 
says Gist, “gave the commandant no- 
tice of our being over the creek; upon 
which he sent several officers to con- 
duct us to the fort, and they received 
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us with a great deal of complaisance.” 
The next day Washington prepared 
early to wait upon the commander— 
Legardeur de Saint-Pierre—and was re- 
ceived and conducted to him by the 
second officerincommand. The major 
acquainted him with his business and 
offered his commission and letter, both 
of which Legardeur desired him to keep 
until the arrival of the captain in com- 
mand of Fort Presquisle, who had been 
sent for and who was expected every 
hour. Washington describes the French 
commander as an elderly gentlemen 
who had much the air of a soldier. 
“‘ He was sent over to take the command 
immediately upon the death of the late 
general [Marin], and arrived here about 
seven days before me,’ are Washing- 
ton’s words. At two o’clock the cap- 
tain from the other fort arrived, when 


the major again offered his passport, 
commission and the letter, which they 
received, and adjourned into a private 
apartment for the captain to translate, 
who understood a little English. Din- 
widdie’s letter was in the following 
words : 


S1r:—The lands upon the River Ohio, in the west- 
ern parts of the colony of Virginia, are so notori- 
ously known to be the property of the crown of 
Great Britain, that it is a matter of equal concern 
and surprise to me to hear that a body of French 
forces are erecting fortresses and making settlements 
upon that river [now known as the Alleghany], 
within his majesty’s dominions. The many and re- 
peated complaints I have received of these acts of 
hostility lay me under the necessity of sending, in 
the name of the king, my master, the bearer hereof, 
George Washington, esq., one of the adjutants- 
general of the forces of this dominion, to complain 
to you of the encroachments thus made, and of the 
injuries done to the subjects of Great Britain, in open 
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violation of the law of nations and the treaties now 
subsisting between the two crowns, 

If these facts are true, and you shall think fit to 
justify your proceedings, I must desire you to ac- 
quaint me by whose authority and instructions you 
have lately marched from Canada with an armed 
force, and invaded the king of Great Britain's terri- 
tories in the manner complained of ? that according 
to the purport and resolution of your answer, I may 
act agreeably to the commission I am honored with 
from the king, my master. However, sir, in obedi- 
ence to my instructions, it becomes my duty to re- 
quire your peaceable departure, and that you would 
forbear prosecuting a purpose so interruptive of the 
harmony and good understanding which his majesty 
is desirous to continue and cultivate with the most 
Christian king. 

I persuade myself you will receive and entertain 
Major Washington with the candor and politeness 
natural to your nation; and it will give me the great- 
est satisfaction if you return him with an answer 
suitable to my wishes for a very long and lasting 
peace between us. 


After this letter had been translated 
into French, Legardeur desired Wash- 
ington should walk in and bring Van 
Braam, his interpreter, to read and 
correct the translation made by the 
captain, which he did. The chief offi- 
cers then retired to hold a council 
of war, which gave the major an op- 
portunity of taking the dimensions of 
the fort and making what observations 
he could. Besides the fort proper, 
which has already been described, it was 
noticed that there were several barracks 
without the fort for the soldiers’ dwell- 
ings, covered, some with bark and some 
with boards made chiefly of logs. There 
were also several other houses near, 
such as stables, smiths’ shops and the 
like. 

Major Washington could get no cer- 
tain account of the number of men in 
Fort Le Beoeuf; “but,” says he, “ ac- 
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cording to the best judgment I could 
form, there are a hundred, exclusive of 
officers, of whom there are many. I 
also gave orders to the people who were 
with me to take an exact account of the 
canoes, which were hauled up to con- 
vey their forces down in the spring. 
This they did, and told fifty of birch 
bark and a hundred and seventy of 
pine, besides many others which were 
blocked out, in readiness for being 
made.” 

As the snow increased very fast and 
as the major’s horses daily became 
weaker, he sent them off unloaded 
on the fourteenth, under the care of 
Curran and two others, ordering the 
men to make all convenient dispatch 
to Venango and there await the com- 
ing of the residue of the party, if there 
was a prospect of the river freezing; if 


not, then they were to continue down 
to Shanoppin’s town, where they were 
to remain until the rest came there on 
their return—the major intending to go 
down by water as he had had the offer 


of a canoe or two. On the evening of 
that day Washington received from the 
commandant his answer to Dinwiddie’s 
letter, in these words : 


S1r :—As I have the honor of commanding here 
in chief, Mr. Washington delivered me a letter 
which you wrote to the commandant of the French 
troops. I should have been glad had you given 
him orders or had he been inclined to proceed to 
Canada to see our general, to whom it better belongs 
than to me to set forth the evidence and reality of 
the rights of the king, my master, upon the lands 
situated along the River Ohio and to contest the 
pretentions of the king of Great Britain thereto. I 
shall transmit your letter to the Marquis Duquesne. 
His answer will be a law to me; and if he shall 
order me to communicate it to you, sir, you may be 
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assured I shall not fail to dispatch it to you forth. 
with, : 

As to the summons you send me to retire, I do 
not think myself obliged to obey it. Whatever may 
be your instructions, I am here by virtue of the 
orders of my general; and I entreat you, sir, not to 
doubt for one moment but that I am determined to 
conform myself to them with all the exactness and 
resolution which can be expected from the best 
officer. I do not know that, in the progress of this 
campaign, anything has passed which can be reputed 
an act of hostility or that is contrary to the treaties 
which subsist between the two crowns, the continua- 
tion whereof as much interests and is as pleasing to 
us as to the English. Had you been pleased to 
have particularized the facts which occasioned your 
complaint, I should have had the honor of answer- 
ing you in the fullest, and, Iam persuaded, most 
satisfactory manner. 

{ have made it my particular care to receive Mr. 
Washington with a distinction suitable to your dig- 
nity as well as to his own quality and great merit. 
I flatter myself that he will do me this justice before 
you, sir, and that he will signify to you in the man- 
ner I do myself, the profound respect with which I 
am, sir, your most humble and most obedient ser- 
vant.* 


Although Major Washington and his 
party left Fort Le Boeuf on their return, 
on the sixteenth, they did not reach 
Venango until the twenty-second; they 
went by water. There they found their 
horses. A start was made for home 
on the twenty-third, leaving the Indians 
behind, one of them having been seri- 
ously hurt. After three days traveling, 
it was found necessary for the major— 
the speed was so slow—to go on ahead 
—the horses had grown so tired, the 
cold had increased so fast, and the road 
becoming so bad by a deep snow, con- 
tinually freezing—leaving Van Braam 
in charge of the baggage, “‘ with money 





* This letter, in French, will be’found printed en- 
tire in the ‘Pennsylvania Colonial Records,’ Vol. V., 
PP- 715, 716. 














and directions to provide necessaries 
from place to place for themselves and 
horses, and to make the most convenient 
dispatch in traveling ;” then the major 
took his necessary papers, pulled off 
his clothes and tied himself up in a 
match coat; and, with gun in hand and 
pack at his back, he set out with Mr. 
Gist. 

On the twenty-seventh, just after the 
two had passed “the Murthering town,” 
where they intended to quit the path 
- and steer across the country for Shan- 
oppin’s town, they fell in with a party 
of French Indians who had lain in wait 
for them. “One of them,” says Major 
Washington, “fired at Mr. Gist or me, 
not fifteen steps off,}] but fortunately 
missed. We took this fellow into cus- 
tody and kept him till about nine 
o’clock at night; then let him go and 
walked all the remaining part of the 
night without making any stop, that we 
might get the start so far as to be out 
of the reach of their pursuit the next 
day, since we were well assured they 
would follow our tract as soon as it was 
light.* The next day we continued 
traveling till quite dark and got to the 
river [Alleghany] about two miles 
above Shannapins [Shanoppin’s]. We 
expected to have found the river frozen, 
but it was not, only about fifty yards 
from shore. The ice, I suppose, had 
broken up above, for it was driving in 
vast quantities.” 

‘“‘ There was no way of getting over,” 
continues Washington, “‘ but on a raft, 
which we set about making, with but one 
poor hatchet, and finished just after 
* See note at the end of this article. 
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sun-setting. This was a whole day’s 
work. We next got it launched and went 
on board of it, then set off; but before 
we were half way over we were jammed 
in the ice in such a manner that we ex- 
pected every moment our raft to sink 
and ourselves to perish. I put out my 
setting-pole to try to stop the raft that 
the ice might pass by, when the rapidity 
of the stream threw it with so much 
violence against the pole that it jerked 
me out into ten feet of water; but I 
fortunately saved myself by catching 
hold of one of the raft logs. Notwith- 
standing all our efforts, we could not 
get the raft to either shore, but were 
obliged, as we were near an island, to 
quit our raft and make to it.” 

“ The cold was so extremely severe,” 
adds the major, “ that Mr. Gist had all 
of his fingers and some of his toes 
frozen ; and the water was shut up so 
hard that we found no difficulty in get- 
ting off the island, on the ice, in the 
morning, and went ‘to Mr. Frazier’s 
[Fraser’s].” They left there on the 
first day of January, 1754, and on the 
sixth they “‘ met seventeen horses loaded 
with materials and stores for a fort at 
the forks of the Ohio, and the day after 
some families going out to settle.” On 
the sixth of January they arrived at 
Will’s creek, where Washington parted 
with Mr. Gist, and on the sixteenth he 
arrived at Williamsburg and waited 
upon his honor, the governor, with the 
letter he had brought from the French 
commandant. 

“This is to acquaint you,” wrote 
Dinwiddie to the lords of trade, from 
Williamsburg, on the twenty-ninth of 
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January, “that Mr. Washington, the 
gentleman I sent to the commandant 
of the French forces on the River Ohio 
[Alleghany], returned here the sixteenth 
current.” ‘‘ He assures me,’’ said the 
governor, “that they [the French] had 
begun another fort at the mouth of the 
creek [Venango], which he thinks will 
be finished by the month of March.” 
“Then,” continues Dinwiddie, “ they 
fully determined, with all the forces 
they could collect, which he [Washing- 
ton] understood would be fifteen hun- 
dred regulars, besides Indians, to go 
down the River Ohio [Alleghany and 
Ohio as one] and proposed building 
many other forts, and that their chief 
residence would be at Logstown.”’ 
While Washington and Gist were at 
Fraser’s, at the mouth of Turtle creek, on 
their way back from Fort Le Beeuf, they 


met twenty warriors who, intending 
to go southward to war, had proceeded 
as far as the head of the Great Kana- 
wha, in Virginia, where they found seven 


people killed and scalped. This in- 
duced the warriors to turn back for 
fear the inhabitants should rise and 
take them as the authors of the murder. 
By the marks which the murderers left, 
it was evident they were French 
Indians—Ottawas from the vicinity of 
Detroit.* This was the first irruption 
of savages across the border into Vir- 
ginia, the result clearly showing that 





* Washington's journal (Williamsburg: 1754), p. 
27. Compare, also, Dinwiddie to the Council and 
Burgesses, February 14, 1754, in the ‘ Dinwiddie 
Papers,’ Vol. I, p. 74. Same to Governor Hamilton, 
March a1, 1754, in ‘ Pennsylvania Colonial Records,’ 
Vol. VI. p. 5. 
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the allies of the French understood 
that war was actually existing. 


NoTE.—Concerning the French Indians mentioned 
by Washington as having waylaid their path, and 
the attempt of one of them to shoot him or Mr. Gist, 
there is a marked difference in the journals of the 
two men. I have followed the major’s in the text. 
Mr. Gist says: ‘‘ We rose early in the morning [of 
the twenty-seventh], and set out about two o'clock. 
Got to the Murthering town, on the southeast fork 
of Beaver creek. Here we met with an Indian 
whom I thought 1 had seen at Joncaire’s, at Ve- 
nango, when on our journey up to the French fort. 
This fellow called me by my Indian name, and pre- 
tended to be glad to see me. He asked us several 
questions as, how we came to travel on foot ; when 
we left Venango; where we parted with our horses, 
and when they would be there, etc. Major Wash- 
ington insisted on traveling on the nearest way to 
the forks of the Alleghany [now Pittsburgh]. We 
asked the Indian if he could go with us and show 
us the nearest way. The Indian seemed very glad 
and ready to go with us, upon which we set out, and 
the Indian took the major’s pack. We traveled 
very brisk for eight or ten miles when the major’s 
feet grew very sore and he very weary, and the 
Indian steered too much northeastwardly. The 
major desired to encamp, to which [when] the 
Indian asked to carry his gun, but he refused that, . 
and then the Indian grew churlish, and pressed us 
to keep on, telling us that there were Ottawa Indians 
in these woods and they would scalp us if we lay out ; 
but go to his cabin and we should be safe. J thought 
very ill of the fellow, but did not care to let the 
major know I mistrusted him. But he soon mis- 
trusted him as much as I. He said he could 
hear a gun to his cabin [that is, that they were so 
near his cabin that, if a gun was fired there, they 
could hear it where they then were] and [he] steered 
us more northwardly.’ We grew uneasy, and then 
he said two whoops might be heard to his cabin 
[that is, they were only twice as far away from his 
cabin as a whoop ‘could be heard]. We went two 
miles further, then the major said he would stay at 
the next water, and we desired the Indian to stop at 
the next water.” 

‘* Before we came to water,” adds Mr. Gist, ‘‘we 
came to a clear meadow; it was very light and snow 
on the ground. The Indian made a stop, [and] 
turned about. The major saw him point his gun to- 
ward us and fire. Said the major: ‘Are you shot?’ 


















‘No,’ said I. Upon which the Indian ran forward 
to a big standing white oak, and began loading his 
gun; but we were soon with him. I would have 
killed him, but the major would not suffer me to do 
so. We let him chargehis gun; we found he put in 


a ball ; then we took care of him. The major or I 
always stood by the guns; we made him make a fire 
for us by a little nay, as if we intended to sleep there. 
I said to the major: ‘ As you will not have him killed 
we must get him away, and then we must travel all 
Upon which I said to the Indian: ‘I sup- 
He said he 


night.’ 
pose you were lost and fired your gun.’ 
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knew the way to his cabin and it was but alittle dis- 
tance. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘do you go home, and as we 
are much tired, we will follow your track in the 
morning; and here is a cake of bread for you, and 
you must give us meat in the morning.’ He was 
glad to get away. I followed him and listened until 
he was fairly out of the way, and then we set out 
about a half a mile, when we made a fire, set our 
compass and fixed our course and traveled all 
night.” 
CONSUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 











THE address to congress is written in 
the same defiant spirit. “‘ The unauthor- 
ized action of the general government ”’ 
is sharply alluded to, in what the 
memorialists call “plain and candid” 
words. It is “confidently hoped that 
congress will guarantee to Wisconsin 
these improvements in return for her 
loss of border, . . . that thereby all 
cause for controversy between Wiscon- 
sin and the sovereignties on her borders, 
and with the National government, 
may -cease, and she be admitted into 
the Union with that portion of her ter- 
ritory which has not been granted to 
other powers, upon an equal footing 
with the original states.”” Then comes 
this warlike sentence : 

Should congress, however, turn a deaf ear to our 
claims upon their justice or refuse to atone for the 


wrongs they have done us, we ask them, before 
doing so, to reflect upon what they may reasonably 
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THE NORTHEAST BOUNDARY—CONTINUED. 





imagine will be the consequences, and to know, as 
they well may, that Wisconsin will never peaceably 
submit to so gross a violation of her rights, and 
that, after she has done all to obtain a peaceable 
redress of her wrongs which reason demands, and 
shall have failed, she will resort to every other means 
in her power to protect and preserve her rights, 
and that she will never lose sight of the principle 
that, whatever may be the sacrifice, THE INTEGRITY 
OF HER BOUNDARIES MUST BE OBSERVED, 


The report closes with a “call” on 
congress to ‘do justice, while yet’ it is 
not too late, to a people who have 
hitherto been weak and unprotected, 
but who are rapidly rising to giant 
greatness, and who, at no distant day, 
will show to the world that they lack 
neither the disposition nor the ability to 
protect themselves.” 

The address seems, very naturally, to 
have created no small disturbance in the 
territorial legislature, and some rather 
bitter speeches were made, both in its 
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advocacy and its denunciation; while 
proffered amendments fairly showered 
in, the most significant coming from 
Mr. Hunkins of Milwaukee, who sug- 
gested that the bristling document 
should be entitled: “A declaration of 
war against Great Britain, Illinois, 
Michigan and the United States.” 

Mr. Hunkins appears to have been 
in earnest over his proposed fire-eating 
amendment, for a few days afterward 
we find him offering still another, to the 
effect that the memorialists ‘hereby 
proclaim to the Union that they will 
never abandon their claim to that part 
of the state of Michigan formerly de- 
tached from this territory and annexed 
to that state, but will maintain it to 
the death!” This amendment, like all 
the others, was negatived. 

The address was finally adopted in 
the house, January 24, 1844, after pro- 
tracted filibustering, by the close vote 
of fourteen to twelve. In the council 
it was concurred in, three days later, 
without division. On the eighteenth of 
March it was formally laid before the 
United States senate. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that 
congress paid no attention to so belliger- 
ent a communication, and Wisconsin, 
with all her war talk, obtained back 
none of the territory which had been 
taken from her; nor, until long after, 
any of the internal improvements which 
she had so imperiously demanded. 

The act of August 6, 1846, enabling 
the people of Wisconsin to form a state 
constitution, established the following 
northeast boundary : 

Through Lake Michigan, Green bay, to the mouth 
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of Menomonee river; thence up the channel of the said 
river to the Brulé river; thence up said last-mentioned 
river to Lake Brulé ; thence along the southern shore 
of Lake Brule in a direct line to the centre of the 
channel between Middle and South islands, in the 
Lake of the Desert; thence in a direct line to the 
headwaters of the Montreal river, as marked upon 
the survey made by Captain Crag; thence down the 
main channel of the Montreal river to the middle of 
Lake Superior ; thence, etc. 

This description, which is the exist- 
ing one, while it embodies some of the 
suggestions made by Captain Cram, is 
nevertheless faulty in several particu- 
lars—it fails to specify which channels 
of the Menomonee, Brulé and Montreal 
rivers are the ones intended, for there are 
more than one ineach river; in all three 
streams there are numerous islands: in 
the Menomonee alone there being, Cap- 
tain Cram reports, three hundred and 
eighteen, “ of which some are over one 
mile in length and from one-eighth to 
one-fourth of a mile in breadth, and 
covered with excellent pine.” Ques- 
tions of state jurisdiction over these 
islands might readily occur, in cases of 
crime or tax disputes, when the coun- 
try becomes thickly settled. Then 
again, the “southern shore of Lake 
Brulé” is indefinite, and leaves it in 
doubt whether Michigan has jurisdic- 
tion over the entire lake, to the line of 
high-water on the southern beach, or 
whether Wisconsin might not claim, at 
least, a narrow strip of water along the 
shore. “Through Green bay” is ambigu- 
ous, but probably the courts would con- 
strue it as meaning through the geo- 
graphical centre of the bay. Captain 
Cram’s proposed detail description 
would have equitably divided the 
islands between the states and left no 
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room for future legal wrangling over 
what was the intent of the act.* 

In the constitutional convention held 
in Madison in 1846, it was attempted by 
some pugnacious members, remember- 
ing the squabble of earlier years, to 
place a proviso in the constitution, to 
the effect that Wisconsin would enter 
the Union on condition that she was 
“restored to her ancient boundaries.” 
But the effort failed, as did, for some 
inexplicable reason, the following 
amendment, offered by Mr. Crawford 
of Milwaukee, seeking to practically 
adopt Captain Cram’s suggestions rela- 
tive to the river islands: 


Be it further ordained that to prevent all disputes 
in reference to the jurisdiction of islands in the said 
Brulé and Menominee rivers, the line may be so run 
as to include within the jurisdiction of Michigan, all 
the islands in the Brule and Menominee rivers (to 
the extent in which said rivers are adopted as a 
boundary) down to and inclusive of Quinisec falls of 
the Menominee; and from thence the line may be 
so run as to include within the jurisdiction of Wis- 
consin, all the islands in the Menominee river, from 





*The Michigan constitution, while aiming to be 
more explicit, yet is sufficiently ambiguous, on ac- 
count of the specification of the ‘‘ main channel ” in 
the rivers named, and of the ‘‘ most usual ship channel 


of the Green bay.” The Michigan description is as 
follows: ‘* Thence [from a point where the inter- 
national. boundary last touches Lake Superior] in a 
direct line through Lake Superior to the mouth of 
the Montreal river ; thence through the middle of the 
main channel of the said River Montreal to the head 
waters thereof; thence in a direct line to the centre 
of the channel between Middle and South islands, in 
the Lake of the Desert ;_ thence in a direct line to the 
southern shore of Lake Brulé; thence along said 
southern shore and down the River Brule to the main 
channel of the Menominee river; thence down the cen- 
tre of the main channel of the same to the centre of 
the most usual ship channel of the Green bay of Lake 
Michigan ; thence through the centre of the most 
usual ‘ship channe! of the said bay to the middle of 
Lake Michigan ; thence,” etc, 
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the falls aforesaid, down to the junction of said 
river with Green bay. 

Finally the northeast boundary clause 
was adopted by the convention, in the 
language of the enabling act. , This con- 
stitution was rejected by the people, for 
various reasons unconnected with the 
boundary dispute, and a second con- 
vention was called, which met in the 
winter of 1847-8. In this convention 
Mr. Rountree of Grant county endeav- 
ored to work in the “ ancient boundary” 
proviso, but without success, and the 
description of the northeast boundary 
in the enabling act and in the rejected 
constitution was engrafted upon the new 
document. This constitution was rati- 
fied by the people, and Wisconsin en- 
tered the Union, in 1848, with her pres- 
ent rather indefinite northeast boundary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN BOUNDARY. 


The western boundary of the North- 
west territory was the Mississippi river. 
Afterwards, when the trans-Mississippi 
country, westward to the Missouri and 
the White Earth, was added to Michi- 
gan territory and retained by Wisconsin 
territory, it was understood that it was 
merely for purposes of temporary gov- 
ernment. Wisconsin never laid claim 
to any of this tract, but did insist on 
having as its western limit the Missis- 
sippi river to its source, and thence 
north to the international boundary, as 
prescribed by the ordinance of 1787. 
Had the Wisconsin legislature of 1844 
had the faintest idea that their state was 
to be still further lopped off, by taking 
from it the tract of country between 
the St. Croix and the upper Mississippi, 





and attaching the same to a new “sov- 
ereignty,” then unborn, there is no 
doubt that their famous address to con- 
gress would have not merely breathed 
threats, byt been a notice of nullifica- 
tion itself. 

It was not until 1846 that the north- 
western boundary question arose. On 
the fourteenth of January, that year, 
Mr. Martin, Wisconsin’s delegate in 
congress, introduced in the house a bill 
to enable his constituents to form a con- 
stitution and a state government. This 
bill claimed the “‘ ancient boundaries.” 
May 11, Mr. Douglass of Illinois re- 
ported, as chairman of the committee 
on territories, an amendatory bill, which 
cut the proposed new state down to its 
present boundaries, the clause relating 
to the northwest limit being : 


Through the centre of Lake Superior to the mouth 
of the St. Louis river; thence up the main channel of 
said river to the first rapids in the same, above the 
Indian village, according to Nicollet's map;* thence 
due south to the main branch of the river St. Croix; 
thence down the main channel of said river to the 
Mississippi; thence, etc. 

Later, Mr. Martin secured the adop- 
tion of this important proviso in the 
substitute bill : 

Provided, That the convention which may assem- 
ble to form a constitution for said state shall be at 
liberty to adopt such northern and western bounda- 
ries, in lieu of those herein prescribed, as may be 
deemed expedient, not exceeding, however, the 
present limits of the said territory. 


In this shape the bill was passed the 
ninth of June, but on the following day 
the vote was reconsidered, and an ani- 





* For the map of and elaborate historical and sci- 
entific report on the upper Mississippi basin, made 
by Jean N. Nicollet, see senate docs., second sess. 
Twenty-sixth Cong., No. 237. 
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mated debate sprung up over this pro- 
viso.t Mr. Douglass explained that 
his object in introducing the new north- 
west boundary line was, that it would 
then leave “‘ as much of the old North- 
west territory out of Wisconsin as in it, 
so as to form a new state equal to it in 
size.”’” Mr. Thurman of Ohio said this 
proviso would enable Wisconsin to form 
a state with sixty-eight thousand square 
miles, which he deemed a preposterous 
size. ‘We had enough,” he said, “ of 
the Northwest territory still left, unen- 
closed, to form two good states; or if 
it was not quite enough for that pur- 
pose, it would be easy to add a little 
territory on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi ;”’ but this proviso would “ en- 
able Wisconsin to so cut up the choicest 
land, to suit herself, that there would 
not be enough left together to form any 
other state.” Mr. Rockwell of Connec- 
ticut thought the “assigning to these 
new states territories disproportionately 
large, would be eminently injurious both 
to them and to the Union at large.” 
Mr. Vinton of Ohio said that by the 
treaty with Great Britain of 1783, the 
western boundary of the United States 
was to commence at the Lake of the 
Woods and run thence by a straight 
line to the source of the Mississippi, 
and then down that river—and such 
was understood by those who originally 
drafted this bill to be the present west- 
ern boundary of Wisconsin; but Nic- 
ollet’s map, which had heretofore been 
relied on by the house committee on 
territories, fell two degrees short of ex- 
tending to the Lake of the Woods ; by 


+ Cong. Globe, 1846, p. 952. 














comparing the act which created the 
territory of Wisconsin with Tanner's 
and Melish’s maps, he found that “a 
line drawn from the source of the Mis- 
sissippi due north to the latitude of 49° 
[the boundary of the United States] 
would pass eighty miles west of the 
Lake of the Woods, and would include 
a considerable portion of what we pur- 
chased in the territory of Louisiana ; so 
that, in any way in which the language 
of theiact could be carried out, Wiscon- 
sin would have for her western bound- 
ary a line of at least one thousand miles 
in length ;” and Mr. Vinton thus showed 
that, “according to the phraseology of 
the proviso, Wisconsin would embrace 
not only all the residue of the old North- 
west territory, but a great deal more.” 
And so the proviso was killed. The 
Douglass bill then passed the house, 
and subsequently the senate, the ena- 
bling act being approved on the sixth 
of August following. 

Inthe constitutional convention which 
opened at Madison, October 5, 1846, 
ex-Governor Doty, who had been so 
prominentin insisting upon the “ ancient 
limits ’? of Wisconsin, was made chair- 
man of the committee on boundaries 
andname. The committee very naturally 
reported an ordinance insisting on the 
“birthright” of the proposed state and 
that all boundary questions in dispute 
should be referred to the supreme court 
of the United States. It soon developed 
in the convention that the people in 
the St. Croix valley, who had settle- 
ments at St. Anthony’s Falls, Fort 
Snelling, Stillwater and other points, 
were extremely desirous of casting 
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loose from Wisconsin and embarking 
their fortunes with the proposed terri- 
tory of Minnesota, beyond the Missis- 
sippi.: They claimed that they were 
far removed from southern and eastern 
Wisconsin, the centres of population 
west of Lake Michigan, and had neither 
social nor commercial interests in com- 
mon with the latter. Of course there 
was political ambition also at the bot- 
tom of this desire, and it had been fos- 
tered by the proceedings in congress, 
above reported. Mr. Holcomb of St. 
Croix county came down to the conven- 
tion as the representative of this idea, 
and fought for separation with much per- 
sistence and parliamentary skill. The 
provisions of the enabling act, however, 
did not go far enough to suit him. His 
great purpose was to have a line drawn 
from the headwaters of the Montreal 
river to Mountain island,* on the Mis- 
sissippi river, the design being to erect 
the country north of that line and west 
to the Mississippi—with the whole of the 
northern peninsula, if it could be ob- 
tained — into a state to be called 
Superior, commanding the entire south 
and western shores of Lake Superior, 
with Green bay and Lake Michigan to 
the southeast. It was a bold scheme 
and had the merit of originality. His 
first amendment to the boundary article 
was as follows : 

Commencing at the headwaters of the Montreal 
river, as marked by Captain Cram, thence southwest 
to a point a half degree due north to the highest 
peak on Mountain island, on the Mississippi river ; 


thence due south over said Mountain island to the 
centre of the channel of the Mississippi river. 


This was voted down, fifty-one to 





* The Mont Trempealeau of to-day. 






twenty-nine. Filibustering ensued ; and 
later, the same day, on motion of Mr. 
Strong of Iowa county an amendment, 
to the same effect as Holcomb’s, was 
adopted, forty-nine to thirty-seven. The 
next day, however, the vote was recon- 
sidered, and, after several calls of the 
house, the amendment negatived, sixty- 
eight to thirty-five. ‘After various 
amendments had been voted down, 
through a parliamentary skirmish last- 
ing some weeks, all of them being closely 
allied in language to that of the enabling 
act, Mr. Holcomb secured the adoption 
—ayes forty-nine, nays thirty-eight—of 
the following proviso, which was at- 
tached to the constitution as it went 
from the convention : 


Provided, however, that the following alteration 
of the aforesaid boundary be and hereby is proposed 
to the congress of the United States, as the pref- 
erence of the state of Wisconsin ; and if the same 
shall be assented to and agreed to by the con- 
gress of the United States, then the same shall be 
and forever remain obligatory on the State of Wis- 
consin, viz: Leaving the aforesaid boundary line 
at the first rapids in the river St. Louis ; thence in a 
direct line southwardly to a point fifteen miles 
east of the most easterly point in Lake St. Croix ; 
thence due south to the main channel of the Missis- 
sippi river on Lake Pepin; thence down the said 
main ckannel of Lake Pepin and the Mississippi 
river, as prescribed in the aforesaid boundary. 


On the third of March, 1847, congress 
passed an act giving Wisconsin permis- 
sion to change her northwestern bound- 
ary in accordance with the above pro- 
viso. But at an election on the first 
Tuesday in April the people rejected 
the constitution, arid the boundary 
proposition thus fell to the ground with 
it. Had the constitution been accepted 
by popular vote, nearly the entire 
basin of the St. Croix river, with its 
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many thrifty towns and broad, fertile 
prairies, would have been lost to Wis- 
consin—the boundary sought being a 
continuation southward to the Missis- 
sippi, of the straight line that now runs 
only from the St. Louis to the St. Croix. 

A second constitutional convention 
assembled at Madison on the twenty- 
third of December, 1847. Mr. Kil- 


bourn of Milwaukee, from the commit- 
tee on general provisions, reported, De- 
cember 23, a boundary article which 
accepted the conditions of the enabling 
act, but with this proviso : 


Provided, however, that the following alteration 
of the aforesaid boundary be and hereby is proposed 
to the congress of the United States, as the prefer- 
ence of the state of Wisconsin; and if the same 
shall be assented and agreed to by the congress of 
the United States, then the same shall be and forever 
remain obligatory on the state of Wisconsia, viz: 
Leaving the aforesaid boundary line at the foot of 
the rapids of the St. Louis river; thence in a direct 
line, bearing southwesterly to the mouth of Rum 
river, where the same empties into the Mississippi 
river; thence down the main channel of the Mis- 
sissippi river, as prescribed in the aforesaid bound- 
ary. 

This amendment, which was bit- 
terly antagonized by the St. Croix val- 
ley people, sought to secure to Wiscon- 
sin a large tract which embraces the 
whole of what are now the Minnesota 
counties of Washington and Ramsey, 
and considerable portions of Anoka, 
Isanti, Chicago, Pine and Carlton, with, 
of course, what is now the city of St. 
Paul. 

Mr. Brownell of St. Croix occupied 
the same position in this convention 
that Mr. Holcomb had in the previous 
body. On the seventh of January he 
introduced an amendment which was 
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essentially the same as that for which 
his predecessor originally fought—a 
straight line from the headwaters of 
the Montreal to a point in the Missis- 
sippi “a half degree due north of 
Mountain island.” In submitting this 
amendment, Mr. Brownell spoke at 
length* in its advocacy ; he said that 
his proposal equitably divided the terri- 
tory into two parts, according to the 
spirit of Douglass’ proposition in con- 
gress, and “‘conformed to a natural geo- 
graphical division;” that the people of 
the proposed new state along Lake 
Superior were severed from the settled 
portions of Wisconsin by “a wide, un- 
interesting and unsettled region of 
country of some one hundred and fifty 
miles, which forms a reasonable barrier 
to a connection;’” the settlements on 
the Black and Chippewa rivers and on 
Lake Superior, he said, were without 
any civil officers; they were distant and 
neglected. Finally, as a clincher, he 
represented that the region he spoke 
for was a low: and flat country, of no 
particular use to Wisconsin; it was 
“characterized for its pine barrens, 
lakes, tamarack swamps and marshes,” 
and “would not pay the expense of 
surveying, for ages to come’’—all of 
which reads strangely at this day, with 
an interval of barely forty years, to one 
acquainted with the development and 
possibilities of the marvelously rich agri- 
cultural, {manufacturing, lumbering 
and mining regions of northern Wis- 
consin. Mr. Holcomb said the people 
of that country had different pursuits, 
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interests and feelings from the body of 
Wisconsin, and their progress would be 
‘greatly hampered by being connected 
politically with a country from which 
they are separated by nature-cut off from 
communication by ‘immense spaces of 
wilderness between;”’ this was before the 
day of railroad facilities, which easily 
conquer such “ spacesof wilderness” and 
cause them to echo with the throbs of 
industry and to “ blossom like the rose.” 
Mr. Brownell won to his side several 
members from the south, who were 
touched by his earnest appeals and 
thought Wisconsin would have an 
abundance of land left, after allowing 
St. Croix to walk out of the state. But 
the majority were against the project 
and voted down each amendment as 
fast as Brownell and his friends could . 
offer them. Even the proviso of the 
previous convention, was promptly de- 
feated, and the Rum-river proyiso 
finally passed, forty-six to twelve. 

The convention adjourned on the 
first of February, 1848, and the consti- 
tution was forwarded to congress. for 
approval. The boundary proviso, 
which it contained, at once raised a 
storm among the people in St. Croix 
valley and about Fort Snelling, who 
wanted to be included in Minnesota. 
They accordingly united in a memorial 
to congress protesting against the Rum- 
river proposition, which. memorial was 
presented on the twenty-eighth of 
March.t The petitioners—among whom 
were H. H. Sibley, Henry M. Rice, 
Franklin Steele, Wm. R. Marshall and 





* Jour. Wis, Const. Con., 1847-8, p. 241. 


+ Neill’s ‘Hist. Minn.,’ fourth ed., p. 489. 
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others who afterwards became promi- 
nent in Minnesota affairs—wrote: 


Your memorialists conceive it to be the intention 
of your honourable bodies so to divide the present 
territory of Wisconsin as to form two states nearly 
equal in size, as well as other respects. A line 
drawn due south from Shagwamigan[Chequamegon] 
bay, on Lake Superior, to the intersection of the 
main Chippeway river, and from thence down the 
middle of said stream to its debouchure into the 
Mississippi, would seem to your memorialists a very 
proper and equitable division, which, while it would 
secure to Wisconsin a portion of the Lake Superior 
shore, would also afford to Minnesota some counter- 
vailing advantages. But if the northern line should 
be changed, as suggested by the convention, Minne- 
sota would not have a single point on the Mississippi 
below the falls of St. Anthony, which is the limit of 
steam-boat navigation. This alone, to the appreé 
hension of your memorialists, would be a good and 
sufficient reason why the mouth of Rum river should 
not be the boundary, as that stream pours its waters 
into the Mississippi twenty miles above the falls. 
Besides this, the Chippeway and St. Croix valleys 
are closely connected in geographical position with 
the upper Mississippi, while they are widely sepa- 
rated from the settled parts of Wisconsin, not only 
by huitdreds of miles of mostly waste and barren 
lands; which must remain uncultivated for ages, but 
equally so by a diversity of interests and character in 
the population. 


Moved by the arguments of these 
memorialists, and also by some active 
lobbying in Washington, congress de- 
clined to consent to the Rum-river pro- 
viso ; and the act of May 29, 1848, ad- 
mitting Wisconsin to the Union, recog- 
nized only such boundaries as were 
specified in the enabling act of 1846. 

In 1852 the general government em- 
ployed George R. Stuntz to run and 
mark the land line from “ the first rapids 
in St. Louis river, above the Indian vil- 
lage, according to Nicollet’s map, 
thence due south to the main branch of 
the River St. Croix.” He performed 


the task, with the aid of nine men, be- 
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tween October 20 and November 18.* 
The site of Nicollet’s Indian village is 
known as Fond du Lac, being on the 
north side of the River St. Louis, and 
eighteen miles from Lake Superior. It 
is at the point where the waters of the 
lake ordinarily meet, in a narrow bay, 
those of the river. The point of junc- 
ture, however, varies with the height of 
the water-level in the lake—in some 
years and in some seasons receding, 
while advancing in others. When Mr. 
Stuntz arrived, he was assured by the 
Chippewa chief at Fond du Lac that 
the first rapids of the river were oppo- 
site a trading warehouse at his village. 
But the water being high, no rapids 
were visible at this place. Whereupon, 
the surveyor proceeded up stream to a 
point where he was no longer able to 
propel his canoe with a single paddle, 
against the rushing current. Here, 
where the river runs due south for a 
few rods, he decided the “ first rapids” 
to be; and on a high bluff, a quarter of 
a mile due south of this, he set his first 
post in the boundary. His plan of 
establishing the location of the first 
rapids was accepted by the topographi- 
cal bureau ; and thus Wisconsin gained, 
by the high water which chanced to 
prevail at the Fond du Lac that Octo- 
ber day, thirty-five years ago, a ribbon 
of dense pine forest forty-two miles 
long by about half a mile broad. 


THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY, 


Article V of the ordinance of 1787, 
after providing for the eventual erection 





* Wis. Jour. of Educ., Vol. II., p. 282. 











of three states out of the Northwest ter- 
ritory, further specified : 

That if congress shall hereafter find it expedient, 
they shall have authority to form one or two states 
in that part of the said territory which lies north of 


an east and west line drawn through the southerly 
bend of Lake Michigan. 


Thus the southern boundaries of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, the fourth and 
fifth states that were to be, were estab- 
lished by the ordinance on this line,— 
41° 37' 07.9", according to Talcott’s 
survey. This compact was to “ forever 
remain unalterable, except by common 
consent.” We have shown how Michi- 
gan was deprived of her birthright, 
though for a compensation, and after an 
enforced consent. It remains to be 
seen how Wisconsin lost a strip of her 
southern border, ten times as wide, 
without compensation and without con- 
sent of the people settled within the 
limits assigned by the ordinance of 
1787, and confirmed by the act of 1805, 
to the fifth northwestern state. 

In 1818 Illinois, the third state, ap- 
plied for entry to the Union. The 
original bill for the purpose, as intro- 
duced by Judge Pope, the delegate 
from Illinois, provided for the northern 
boundary prescribed by the ordinance. 
But, while his measure was still pend- 
ing, he appears to have suddenly be- 
thought himself of the advantages of 
giving to his state a share of the lake 
coast, and proposed an amendment 
making the latitude of 42° 30’ its north- 
ern limits. This was a bold move, for 
the strip of territory sought to be 
thus obtained for, Illinois was 61 
miles, 19 chains and 13 links in 
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width, embracing a surface of 8,500 
square miles* of exceedingly fer- 
tile soil, and numerous river and lake - 
ports, many miles of fine water-power, 
and the sites of Chicago, Rockford, 
Freeport, Galena, Oregon, Dixon and 
numerous other prosperous cities. 

Mr. Pope, in advocacy of his amend- 
ment, saidf that his chief purpose was 
to gain for the new state a coast on 
Lake Michigan, and lake communica- 
tion with Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York, thereby “ affording addi. 
tional security to the perpetuity of the 
Union.” Illinois, he said, had practi- 
cal control, along her southern and 
western borders, of the Wabash, Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, all of which 
flowed south ; she was the key to the 
west; in the event of a disruption of the 
Union, it would be important that IIli- 
nois should be so balanced as to have 





* Appendix to Wis. Council Jour., 1844, p. 8. 
The terms of the treaty at St. Louis, in 1816, be- 
tween the United States and the Ottawas, Chippe- 
was and Pottawatomies, it became necessary to 
establish the point where a line ‘* due west from the 
southern extremity of Lake Michigan" would 
strike the Mississippi. The line was surveyed by 
John Sullivan in 1818. He erected a monument at 
its terminus, ‘‘on the bank of the Mississippi near 
the head of Rock island.” This was said to be 
still visible about the year 1840. In 1833 Captain 
Talcott, while upon the Ohio-Michigan boundary 
survey, had been instructed, under act of July 14, 
1832, to ‘‘ascertain the point on the Mississippi 
river which is due west from the southerly extreme 
of Lake Michigan.”” He established this point as 
being ‘‘ about seven miles north of the fort on Rock 
island,” and erected several monuments there and 
on the line east of that to the southern extremity of 
the lake. 


+ Ford's ‘Hist. Ill," p. 22; Davidson and 


Struve’s ‘Hist. Ill,’ p. 295; ‘Annals of Congress,’ 
1818, Vol. II., p. 1677. 
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no great leaning to any particular con- 
federacy. If left entirely upon the 
waters of the great southern-flowing 
rivers, it was plain, Judge Pope argued, 
that “in case of National disruption 
the interest of the state would be to 
join a southern and western confeder- 
acy. But if a large portion of it could 
be made dependent upon the com- 
merce and navigation of the northern 
lakes, connected as they were with the 
eastern states, a rival interest would be 
created, to check the wish for a west- 
ern or southern confederacy. Her in- 
terest would thus be balanced and her 
inclination turned to the north.” 

The amendment was agreed to in the 
house, without division, April 4, 1818, 
and the enabling act approved two 
weeks later. It contained no provision 
for the obtainance of permission from 
the people living north of 42° 30’ and 
west of Lake Michigan; whereas the 
act enabling Indiana to form a state 


constitution, two years before, required . 


the people interested to ratify the bound- 
ary change; and in later years, as we 
have seen, Michigan’s consent was re- 
quired before Ohio’s claim could be 
allowed. 

The act of 1836, erecting Wisconsin 
territory, recognized the IIlinois-Wis- 
consin border at 42° 30’, as in the IIli- 
nois enabling act. And there the 
matter rested until the thirty-first 
of December, 1839, when a select coun- 
cil committee of the territorial legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin reported resolutions* 
declaring that in the matter of the 
southern border, the ordinance of 1787 





* Wis. House Jour., 1844, p. 14. 
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had been violated by congress, and 
that “a large and valuable tract of 
country is now held by the state of Illi- 
nois, contrary to the manifest right 
and consent of the people of this terri- 
tory;” the resolutions request that on 
the next general election day, the 
fourth Monday in September, the in- 
habitants of the territory vote upon the 
question of forming a state constitution 
and that the people living in the dis- 
trict in northern Illinois, which was 
claimed by Wisconsin, be invited upon 
that day to express their opinion on the 
matter ; and, in case a constitutional 
convention should be called, that the 
people in the disputed tract send dele- 
gates thereto. These resolutions were 
adopted by the legislature, and on the 
thirteenth of January were approved by 
Governor Dodge. 

The passage of these resolutions 
gave rise to a decided uproar among 
the settlements in Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois. Public meetings were 
held at Galena, Rockford and Belvi- 
dere—Illinois towns in the disputed 
strip—and resolutions were adopted, 
declaring in favor of the Wisconsin 
claim. These culminated in a conven- 
tion at Rockford, July 6, in which 
Jo Daviess, Stephenson, Winnebago, 
Boone, McHenry, Ogle, Carroll, White- 
sides and Rock Island counties were 
represented. The convention formally 
declared that Wisconsin was entitled 
to the fourteen northern counties of 
Illinois, as claimed, and the citizens 
were recommended to elect delegates 
to a convention to be held at Madison 
on the third Monday in November, 
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“for the purpose of adopting such law- 
ful and constitutional measures as may 
seem to be necessary and proper for the 
early adjustment of the southern bound- 
ary.” ‘ But in Wisconsin territory itself, 
popular sentiment seemed generally 
against this movement, and at a public 
meeting held in Green Bay, April 24, it 
was voted that the people of that section 
“viewed the resolutions of the legisla- 
ture with concern and regret,” and the 
members thereof were requested to 
rescind them. When the returns from 
the election were canvassed, it was 
found that the vote was light and al- 
most wholly against state government. 
It appears that the objection, however, 
was more against what was deemed a 
premature attempt to form a state gov- 
ernment, than against the land claim. 

During the legislative session of 1841, 
the question of forming a state govern- 
ment was not agitated, while an at- 
tempt to revive the southern boundary 
question, in the form of a memorial to 
congress, was promptly tabled, sixteen 
to nine, and not revived. 

Governor Doty became the chief ex- 
ecutive in October, 1841. During the 
previous congress he had, as territorial 
delegate, attempted to secure considera- 
tion for a bill changing the southern 
boundary of Wisconsin, but was de- 
feated by Illinois tactics, and could not 
even get it presented.. He was ex- 
tremely enthusiastic in the advocacy of 
Wisconsin’s “ ancient limits.” His first 
message to the legislature, December 
10, was Outspoken in advocacy of a 
state government, saying that “if the 
district of country now under the juris- 
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diction of Illinois should sustain her 
claim, to be made a part of the state of 
Wisconsin,”’ then there would be one 
hundred thousand people in the terri- 
tory, whereas the ordinance of 1787 
required but sixty thousand for the pur- 
pose of state formation. 

In the legislative council the commit- 
tee on territorial affairs reported, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1842, that Wisconsin surely had 
the right to claim admission, with her 
southern border on the line drawn due 
west from the southern bend of Lake 
Michigan, but expressed some doubt 
as to the expediency of demanding that 
right. However, they reported a bill re- 
ferring the question of state government 
to the people at the next election, and 
a resolution inviting the inhabitants of 
the disputed tract to hold an ‘election 
at the same time on the question of unit- 
ing with Wisconsin in forming such state 
government. Mr. Upham of Milwau- 
kee, one of the committee, was of a 
belligerent spirit. In a speech stoutly 
asserting the right of Wisconsin to as- 
sume jurisdiction over northern Illinois, 
he said: 


Let us maintain that right at all hazards—unite in 
convention, form a state constitution, extend our 
jurisdiction over the disputed tract, if desired by the 
inhabitants there, and then, with legal right and 
immutable justice on our side, the moral and physi- 
cal force of Illinois, of the whole Union, cannot 
make us retrace our steps, 


In the house, the territorial affairs 
committee reported against any present 
attempt towards statehood. The legisla- 
ture took no action on either report. 

As the result of a meeting of the citi- . 
zens of Stephenson county, Illinois, 
February 19, an election was actually 
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heid throughout the disputed tract, on 
the fifth of March, at which, of five hun- 
dred and seventy votes cast, all but one 
were in favor of uniting with Wisconsin. 
June 28 Governor Doty officially in- 
formed the governor of Illinois that the 
fourteen northern counties of the latter 
state were within the limits of the fifth 
of the northwestern states, established by 
the ordinance of 1787, and not, therefore, 
within the constitutional boundaries 
of the state of Illinois. He told his 
correspondent that the district in ques- 
tion was one over which Illinois was 
“exercising an accidental and tempo- 
rary jurisdiction.” The object of Gov- 
ernor Doty, in this letter, was to protest 
against the action of the commissioners 
appointed to locate lands granted by the 
United States to Illinois, in making their 
selections chiefly within the Wisconsin 
claim. At the general election in 
August, in Boone county, Illinois, the 
question of attachment to Wisconsin 
came up, with the result that of four 
hundred and ninety-six votes all but one 
were in the affirmative. 

August 13 Governor Doty issued a 
proclamation, on his own responsibility, 
calling on all the people within the 
‘“‘ ancient limits of Wisconsin” to vote, 
the fourth Monday in September, on 
the question of forming a state govern- 
ment. In the recognized limits of the 
territory, however, but a small propor- 
tion of the inhabitants paid any atten- 
tion to the proclamation, and of those 
three-fourths were against the proposi- 
tion. 

Not at all abashed by the manner 
in which his proclamation had been 
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ignored, the governor again ‘solicited 
the legislature to call for a popular vote 
on the constitution question with, of 
course, an invitation to the people of 
northern Illinois to join. But the legis- 
lature declined, and the governor, again 
of his own motion, issued another 
proclamation—August 23, 1843—of the 
same import as that of the previous 
year. Less attention was paid to the 
matter, however, than in 1842, only 
one-eighth of the citizens caring to re- 
cord their sentiments, and nearly all of 
those voting “ nay.” 

December 4, 1843, in a message cov- 
ering all of the boundary troubles, Gov- 
ernor Doty once more called legislative 
attention to the claim of Wisconsin to 
the sixty-one-mile-wide strip through 
northern Illinois. The special commit- 
tee to whom the matter was referred, 
found, among other things, that con- 
gress had, in fixing the northern bound- 
ary of Illinois at 42° 30’, violated the 
compact of 1787; the report of the 
committee on this branch of the sub- 
ject is elaborate and convincing. The 
warlike address to congress, accom- 
panying the report, both of which were 
adopted, contains this phrase: 


Had we formed a constitution and state govern- 
ment, and extended our jurisdiction over all the ter- 
ritory appropriated by the ordinance to the fifth 
state, though it might have involved us in a conflicy 
with Illinois...... no one could truly say we had 
done more than exercise our lawful rights in a law- 
ful manner. 


But, as we have already seen, this 
pugnacious address to congress met 
with no response from that body, and 
nothing more was officially heard of 
Wisconsin’s claim to the fourteen north- 
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ern counties of Illinois until the enabling 
act of 1846, which confirmed the line of 
42° 30. In the first state constitutional 
convention, which met in October, at 
Madison, there was a strong attempt to 
secure the introduction of a clause in 
the constitution referring all boundary 
disputes to the supreme court of the 
United States—Wisconsin to be mean- 
while admitted with indefinite bounda- 
ries. But this failed—owing, in part, it is 
said, to the jealousy entertained by Wis- 
consin politicians of those in northern 
Illinois, whom they did not care to meet 
in competition for office—and the con- 
stitution-makers accepted the southern 
boundary that congress had established. 
In the second constitutional convention 
of 1847-8, the same result was harmoni- 
ously attained. And Wisconsin became 
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a state, in the latter year, stripped by 
the youthful greed of her southern 
neighbor and _ political manceuvering in 
congress, of 8,500 square miles of the 
richest and most populous territory in 
the entire northwest.* 

REUBEN G. THWAITES. 





* Since the above article was written, I have been 
in correspondence with Professor John E. Davies 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
who has spent much time in triangulatien work in 
Wisconsin. In answer toa question as to whether 
the existing boundary posts between Illinois and 
Wisconsin are correctly located, Professor Davies 
writes : ‘‘The line as it is does not represent the 
parallel of 42° 30’, as the constitution of both states 
prescribes. It zig-zags to and fro, having been 
made by a surveyor’s compass apparently in th® 
hands of Mr. Lucius Lyons, United States commis- 
sioner. The line should go further south than it now 
is—about three-fourths of a mile in the western part 
of Wisconsin, and further north in and east of Be 
loit.” 
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II. 


GENERAL THoMAS Possy was the last 
governor of “Indiana territory,” serving 
from 1813 until 1816. He was born on 
the banks of the Potomac, July 9, 1750, 
and received a fair practical education. 
At the age of nineteen (in 1769) ‘the 
moved to the western part of Virginia. 
In 1774, at the age of twenty-four years, 
he was appointed quartermaster in the 
left wing of Lord Dunmore’s army, com- 
manded by General Andrew Lewis, and 
was in the bloody battle with the Indians 





* No. I. of this article will be found in Vol. IV., 
page 618. 


at the mouth of the Kanawha river, 
fought October 1o, 1774. In 1775 he 
was a member of the committee of cor- 
respondence, and was appointed to a cap- 
taincy and raised a company for the 
Seventh Virginia Continental regiment. 
He aided in defeating Dunmore at Gwyn’s 
island. 

Early in 1777 Captain Posey joined 
General Washington’s army at Mid- 
dlebrook, and was soon after transferred 
to the famous rifle regiment of Colonel 
Morgan, and took a part in the severe ac- 
tion with the British light troops at Pisca- 
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taway, New Jersey. After this battle he 
joined General Gates’ army and rendered 
valuable services in the battle of Bemis’ 
Heights, fought September 12, 1777, and 
in the action at Stillwater, which took 
place October 7, 1777. In the spring of 
1778 Captain Posey was promoted and 
as major took command of his regiment, 
and in October of said year he led his 
troops in an expedition against the In- 
dians. 


In the spring of 1779 he took com-, 


mand of the eleventh Virginia regiment, 
but was soon after transferred to the com- 
mand of a battalion of Colonel Febi- 
ger’s regiment under General Wayne, and 
at: the brilliant assault on Stony Point, 
July 15, 1779, was one of the first to 
enter the enemy’s works. He was present 
at the surrender at Yorktown, and after 
that event he organized a new regiment of 
which, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
he took command and served under Gen- 
eral Wayne in Georgia until the evacua- 
tion of Savannah. On the night of June 
23, 1782, an Indian chief, known in his- 
tory as Gueristersigo, with his warriors, 
surprised Colonel Posey, who rallied and 
led his men to the charge, exhibiting 
great skill and bravery, defeating his 
treacherous foe with severe loss. 

From 1786 to 1793 Colonel Posey was 
county lieutenant of Spottsylvania county 
(having removed thither), and on Febru- 
ary 14, 1793, he received a brigadier’s 
commission and joined General Wayne’s 
army, and soon after the victory in 1794 
he removed to Kentucky, where he was 
elected state senator, served some time 
as lieutenant-governor, and was appointed 
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major-general of the Kentucky levies in 
1809. 

The best authorities represent that Gen- 
eral Posey was appointed by the governor 
of Louisiana, in 1812, to a seat in the sen- 
ate of the United States. Ifso, and it is 
probably correct, he must have removed 
from Kentucky to Louisiana before the 
above date; but, in any event, his service 
as United States senator must have been 
brief, as James Brown was elected by the 
Louisiana legislature in the same year to 
supersede him, and on the third of March, 
1813, General Posey succeeded General 
Harrison in the governorship of the “ In-. 
diaha territory,” and served as such until 
the territory became a state, when he was 
appointed an Indian agent, and held that 
position until his death, which took place 
at Shawneetown, Illinois, March 19, 1818, 
at the age of nearly sixty-eight years. 

INDIANA TERRITORIAL JUDGES. 

William Clark, John Griffin and John 
C. Vandenburg were the first territorial 
judges of “Indiana territory.” The first 
named was the chief-justice, and Griffin 
and Vandenburg were the associate judges. 
They were appointed in 1800 by Presi- 
dent Adams, and were convened at Vin- 
cennes by Governor Harrison in January, 
1801, for the adoption of all necessary 
laws, and for the purpose of establishing 
all such courts as were indispensable. 
They provided for quarter session terms of 
county courts, and held a term of court at 
the seat of government, by the full bench 
of territorial judges, commencing March 
3, 1801. The first session of the governor 
and judges, as a legislature, continued two 
weeks. 
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Judge John Griffin was an early emi- 
grant to the “territory northwest of the 
River Ohio,” and after serving as territo- 
rial judge in “Indiana territory” until 
1806, he was appointed territorial judge in 
“ Michigan territory,” and remained there 
in that position many years. 

Authorities are not agreed as to who 
judges Clark and Vandenburg were, nor 
where they came from. In ‘Lanman’s Bio- 
graphical Annals’ it is stated that Judge 
Vandenburg was John C. Vandenburg, an 
early emigrant to the “territory northwest 
of the River Ohio,” who, in 1800, was ap- 
pointed territorial judge in connection 
with judges Clark and Griffin; but in 
Davidson and Stuve’s ‘ History of Illinois,’ 
page 233, it is said to have been Henry 
Vandenburg, meaning he who served as a 
member of the council of the Northwest 
territory in 1799, and was president of 


said body until “Indiana territory’ was 
organized, when he was succeeded by 
Judge Solomon Sibley of Wayne county, 
the county of Knox, in which Henry Van- 
denburg resided, having been thrown into 
the ‘Indiana territory” upon its organi- 
zation, and thereby vacating Henry Van- 


denburg’s seat in the council. My au- 
thorities do not settle this matter conclu- 
sively, but I think it was Henry. 

In ‘Lanman’s Biographical Annals,’ 
page 81, the William Clark that was ap- 
pointed the first chief-justice of ‘“ Indiana 
territory” is said to have been afterwards 
the second governor of “ Missouri terri- 
tory,” but I fail to find that statement cor- 
roborated. The Governor Clark of Mis- 
souri served in said office from 1813 until 
1820, when the territory became a state, 
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and, moreover, was the same William Clark 
that was associated with Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis in the famous exploring ex- 
pedition from St. Louis in 1804, 1805 and 
1806 to the Pacific ocean by way of the 
Columbia river, and was a man of influ- 
ence and distinction. Governor Clark of 
“Missouri territory” was a Virginian, a 
brother of General George Rogers Clark ; 
came in 1784 tothe falls of the Ohio ; was 
engaged extensively in Indian warfare in 
the west ; settled at St. Louis many years 
before he became territorial governor ; 
served from 1822 until 1838 as superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs, when he died at 
St. Louis, Missouri, on the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1838, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
I find a biographical sketch of Governor 
William Clark of ‘“ Missouri territory,” in 
the ‘Cyclopedia of Biography,’ page 293 ; 
in the ‘American Cyclopedia,’ volume 5, 
page 289; also in ‘ Drake’s Dictionary of 
American Biography,’ page 191, and in 
neither of them is he named in connection 
with a territorial judgeship. He is also 
named in ‘Western Annals’ as the gov- 
ernor of Missouri territory, and in Gass’ 
‘Journal of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion to the Mouth of the Columbia River,’ 
as one of the commanders of said expedi- 
tion ; but in neither is it hinted that he was 
ever a chief-justice of the court in “ Indi- 
ana territory.” For these and other rea- 
sons I think that William Clark, the chief- 
justice of “ Indiana territory” of 1800-01, 
and the “Missouri governor.” (William 
Clark of 1813-20) were different men. 
It would doubtless be gratifying to many 
persons interested in Western history and 
in the biography of western men to have 
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this question settled by some one having 
access to the archives of the “ Indiana 
territory.” 


THE TERRITORIAL DELEGATES. 


The “ Indiana territory ” attained to the 
second grade or popular form of territorial 
government in 1805, when the territory 
became entitled to a council and a legisla- 
ture, the latter elective by the people; 
also a delegate elected by the legislature 
to represent the territory in the lower 
house of congress. During the eleven 
years that intervened from 1805 to 1816, 
when the territory became a state, three 
different persons were elected to the posi- 
tion of delegate. These, as already stated, 
were Hon. Benjamin Parke, Hon. Jesse 
B. Thomas and Hon. Jonathan Jennings. 


HON. BENJAMIN PARKE, 


Hon. Benjamin Parke was an early emi- 
grant from New Jersey to the “ Indiana 
territory,” and was the first delegate that 
territory elected to the congress of the 
United States. He was elected in 1805 
and served till 1808, and was a valuable 
man to the territory. Mr. Parke was born 
in the year 1777, and while quite a young 
man, having but little more than passed 
his majority, he cast in his lot with the 
people of the “far west,” and began in 
earnest to work out his destiny here about 
the year 1800, just at the organization of 
the territory. He was a fair scholar, and 
had studied law and practiced it with rea. 
sonable success. After Mr. Parke’s three 
years’ service in congress, while Mr. Jef- 
ferson was still President of the United 
States (he went out of office in 1809) he 
appointed him to a federal judgeship, which 
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was a life position, and he held it until his 
death, which took place at Salem, Indi- 
ana, July 12, 1835, having reached the 
age of fifty-eight years, more than half of 
it having been spent in public life. Judge 
Parke served as president of the Indiana 
State Historical society for a time, and 
led a life of usefulness and honor, and 
shared largely in the confidence and es- 
teem of his fellow-citizens. The territory 
of Indiana was eminently favored in her 
early-time public men—her officers, her 
statesmen—her Harrisons, her Gibsons, 
her Poseys, her Thomases, her Jennings, 
and last but not least, her Parkes. 


HON. JESSE B.. THOMAS, 


Judge Thomas was born in Hagerstown, 
Maryland, in the year 1777, came west in 
1799, studied law with his brother, Rich- 
ard Symmes Thomas, in Bracken county, 
Kentucky, where also he married, and 
where also his wife died within a year of 
their marriage. He was a gentleman of 
elegant manners, of large size, of fine per- 
sonal appearance, good address, a refined 
gentleman, much like gentlemen of the 
“ old school,” some of whom have come 
down to us from the last century. I speak 
of him from my own personal observation 
as he appeared to me about sixty years 
ago. 

On the organization of Dearborn county, 
Indiana territory, March 7, 1803, Jesse 
B. Thomas located in Lawrenceburgh, the 
county-seat of said county, as a practicing 
lawyer. The first election of members of 
the territorial legislature was held January 
3, 1805, and Jesse B. Thomas was elected 
a member for Dearborn county. . The ter- 
ritorial legislature was called together by 














proclamation of Governor Harrison, to 
meet in Vincennes, February 1, 1805, to 
choose ten freeholders of the territory, of 
whom five should be named by the Presi- 
dent to constitute the territorial council. 
This duty they performed, and the Presi- 
dent waived his right to select five of the 
ten men for members of the council, but 
instead requested Governor Harrison to 
discharge that duty for him, which was 
accordingly done. After the council was 
properly constituted, the legislature having 
been elected in January, Governor Harri- 
son convened both branches of the legis- 
lature at the seat of government, July 29, 


1805, to discharge their ,duties as legisla- © 


tors. 

At the session of both branches of the 
legislature held at Vincennes at the above 
date, Hon. Jesse B. Thomas was elected 
speaker of the popular branch, and Hon. 
Benjamin Chambers, also of Dearborn 
county, was chosen president of the coun- 
cil. On August 24, 1805, Governor Har- 
rison commissioned Speaker Thomas a 
captain of militia. 

Hon. Jesse B. Thomas served as speaker 
at the several sessions held till October 24, 
1808, when he resigned, having been 
elected a delegate to represent the terri- 
tory in congress. 

During Judge Thomas’ service in the 
territorial legislature he made the acquaint- 
ance of the young and accomplished 
widow of Colonel Hamtramck, a meritori- 
ous revolutionary officer, whom he subse- 
quently married. He thereupon settled 
in Vincennes, but after about one year’s 
service as a territorial delegate, the Presi- 
dent appointed him a judge of the Illinois 
territory, which had just been organized, 
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whereupon he removed to Kaskaskia, then 
to Cahokia, and later to Edwardsville, and 
served nine years as a territorial judge. 

The territory of Illinois became a state 
in 1818. A convention to form a consti- 
tution for the new state was held, and 
Judge Thomas was not only a member of 
it, but was also chosen its president. At 
the meeting of the first legislature of the 
new state, held in the same year, Judge 
Thomas was elected a member of the 
United States senate, and was subsequently 
reélected, serving in that honorable body 
from 1818 until 1828. 

Judge Thomas introduced into the 
United States senate the once famous 
“ Missouri Compromise measure” (see 
Journal of the United States senate of 
1820), which he regarded as one of the 
important acts of his public life. He was 
one of the most prominent members of 
the caucus that nominated Hon. William 
H. Crawford for President of the United 
States in 1824. At the close of the sena- 
torial career of Judge Thomas, in 1828, 
he removed to Mount Vernon, Knox 
county, Ohio, Mrs. Thomas and her two 
children, the issue of her first marriage, 
holding large land interests there. She 
was a member of the distinguished Mac- 
kenzie family,and her only son was Colonel 
John Francis Hamtramck, who graduated 
at West Point Military academy in 1819, 
served under General Zachary Taylor on 
the frontiers, led a Virginia regiment to 
Mexico in 1846, and in 1847 he there 
commanded a brigade for a time, though 
he held only a colonel’s commission. 

Judge Thomas did not immediately 
after his removal to Ohio relinquish all 
idea of further public life ; on the contrary, 
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he took the preliminary steps to make a 
canvass for a seat in congress in the dis- 
trict of which Knox county formed a part, 
but from some cause or other he declined 
the contest before the day of election. 

It is said that Judge Thomas kept up a 
moderate degree of interest in political af- 
fairs until late in life. He specially inter- 
ested himself in the celebrated campaign 
of 1840, in behalf of his early-time friend, 
Governor Harrison, for whom he labored 
zealously until victory perched upon his 
banner. 

Judge Thomas had a career of public 
life of almost a quarter of acentury, hold- 
ing the offices of militia captain, territo- 
rial legislator, speaker of legislature and 
constitutional convention, congressman, 
judge and United States senator. He 
died in 1853, aged seventy-six years. 


HON. JONATHAN JENNINGS. 


Hon. Jonathan Jennings was born in 
Hunterdon county, New Jersey, and early 
removed to the west ; was elected a terri- 
torial delegate to congress from the “ In- 
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diana territory’ in 1809, and served con- 
tinuously under repeated reélections until 
1816. He was the first governor of Indi- 
ana under the state constitution, elected 
in 1816, and served until 1822. Presi- 
dent Monroe appointed him Indian com- 
missioner in 1818. In 1822 he was again 
elected a member of congress, and during 
the nine successive years thereafter, and 
until 1831, he held that position by re- 
peated reélections every two years. 

Hon. Jonathan Jennings was among the 
early immigrants to the “ Indiana terri- 
tory,” and was not long in attaining great 
popularity and standing among the people 
of the territory, and to the close of his life 
stood high in public favor. He held pub- 
lic offices, elective by the people, continu- 
ously from 1809 to 1831, a period of 
twenty-two years, which was miore than 
half the number of years that he lived in 
Indiana, both as territory and state. 

He died near Charleston, Clarke county, 
Indiana, July 26, 1834. 

Isaac SMUCKER. 
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VII. 


WILLIAM PITT LYNDE, 


WELL out on Chestnut street, beyond 
the whir and hum of business, there 
rises abruptly from the north side of 
the public highway to an average ele- 
vation of ten or twelve feet, a crown- 
ing area of several acres in extent, 
studded with a natural growth of beau- 
tiful forest trees. Along the roadside 
nature has been left to make her own 
adornment, and has fringed the edge of 
the eminence with a wild and unstudied 
assortment of shrubs and bushes. But 


the visitor who mounts the steps to the 


elevation will find himself on a carpet 
of green rising gradually to a summit 
some rods back, thence sloping away 
in all directions to the level of the sur- 
rounding country. Art has not been 
employed so much to beautify the 
premises as on some other private 
grounds in Milwaukee, and it was not 
necessary, for in natural endowment it 
is called the most picturesque and at- 
tractive location in the city. Seques- 
tered among the trees stands a stately 
and home-like residence, and at a suit- 
able distance from it a horse and car- 
riage barn of corresponding quality. 
These lands and appurtenances belong 
to the estate of the late William Pitt 
Lynde and were his home. They are 
here briefly described, as illustrating the 
substantial, natural and simple gran- 


deur of the mind whose choice and 
disposition they were, and which will 
receive our further attention. 

The Lyndes of this country are of 
English extraction and their lineage is 
traced back to 1675, when a common 
ancestor landed on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts, in which commonwealth a 
large number of his descendants still 
reside. Judge Benjamin Lynde, for 
many years judge of the queen’s bench 
in Massachusetts, and the celebrated 
Cornelius Lynde, were of the same 
stock, and various others of kindred 
blood have since risen to prominence 
in professional and other lines, in widely 
separated parts of the country. The 
strict New England training of the up- 
right, God-fearing people of the early 
times, stamped its impress by transmis- 
sion indelibly on the character of Wil- 
liam Pitt Lynde, as the whole record 
and tenor of his life attest. His birth 
is recorded at Sherburne, New York, 
December 16, 1817. His father, Tilly, 
and his mother Elizabeth (Warner) 
Lynde, were both natives of Massachu- 
setts, but removed in 1800 to Sher- 
burtie, where for a considerable period 
the father was engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, in which he was very success- 
ful. He also took a lively interest in 
the political and general interests of 
community, and for seven years repre- 
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sented his district in the state legisla- 
ture, and for six years in the senate. He 
is reputed to have been a man of much 
wisdom and of scrupulous probity. In 
1842 he retired from business and set- 
tled in Brooklyn, New York, where he 
died in 1857. While in Brooklyn Mr. 
Tilly Lynde and his wife were regular 
attendants of Mr. Beecher’s church. 
The latter was a woman highly esteemed 
for her many excellent qualities and 
deeds of charity. She died a member 
of Plymouth church in 1870. 

To the twain were born four sons: 
Charles, the eldest; William Pitt, Watts 
Sherman, and Martius, the youngest 
and only surviving son, who resides in 
Brooklyn, New York. A very mourn- 
ful event of historic interest cut short 
the days of the brothers Charles James 
and Watts Sherman, in 1841. They had 
established themselves in the practice 
of law at Milwaukee, and were return- 
ing from a visit east on the ill-starred 
steamer rie when, with hundreds of 
other victims, they found watery graves 
off the town of Silver Creek, in Lake 
Erie. Charles James was married two 
years previous, and his wife, who was 
with him, was the only woman out of 
three hundred of her sex on board who 
was rescued. After some years she re- 
married and settled in Syracuse. 

After availing himself of the advan- 
tages of a common school education, 
William Pitt, when quite young, attended 
for some time Hamilton academy, at 
Hamilton, New York. He then entered 
Courtland academy at Homer, where 
he fitted for college. He then entered 


Hamilton college, in which institution he 
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remained one year. His laudable ambi- 
tion to secure the choicest educational 
advantages that thiscountry could bestow 
prompted him to take a classical course 
in a college of world-wide renown. He 
entered Yale, where he prosecuted 
his studies with untiring assiduity, 
graduating with the highest honors in 
1838. He had the rare distinction 
among the more than ten thousand 
men who have graduated from Yale 
since it was founded in 1700, of being 
chosen to deliver the valedictory from 
his class on commencement day. Asa 
student he excelled in the languages, 
and was especially proficient in Greek. 
His linguistic.tastes and abilities were 
manifested through all the years of his 
busy and eventful life, and he managed 
to find time to practically master the 
German and the French, and was a 
constant and facile reader of the cur- 
rent literature of both those languages. 

Soon after leaving college Mr. Lynde 
entered the law department of the Uni- 
versity of New York, which was then 
presided over by Benjamin Franklin 
Butler, an eminent statesman and ex- 
law-partner of President Van Buren. 
The jurists, Graham and Kent, were 
members of the faculty. About one 
year was spent in this institution, when 
Mr. Lynde went to Cambridge and en- 
tered the law department of old Har- 
vard, from which he graduated in 1841, 
and at the May term of the same year 
was admitted to practice at the bar of 
New York. Judge Field was the recipi- 
ent of similar honors with him, which 
came through the hands of presiding 
Justice Nelson of the supreme court. 
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Thus it will be seen that a youth of 
twenty-four years had completed thor- 
ough courses of study, first a full classi- 
cal curriculum, then a special course in 
the line of his profession, and been ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar of his na- 
tive state, and was ready to face all the 
practical duties and responsibilities of 
life. In the Harvard law school Mr. 
Lynde had the good fortune to receive 
direct from their lips, legal wisdom from 
the distinguished jurists and law-writers, 
Story and Greenleaf. His early taste 
and preference for the best and most 
elevated associations was a life-long 
characteristic, but one entirely free from 
anything that savored of arrogance. 
On the contrary, he was a Democrat, 
not only politically speaking, but in the 
true and underived meaning of the term. 
He was the efficient champion of the 
poor and oppressed, especially at one 
period of his life we are approaching, 
and he is, so to speak, the patron saint 
of those grateful people to-day. 

In 1841, the same year in which he 
was admitted to practice, and the year 
memorable in so many homes for the 
places made vacant by the Jake disaster 
above mentioned, Mr. Lynde set out for 
Milwaukee with the same resolution of 
enterprise that had actuated his unfor- 
tunate brothers—the purpose of making 
it his home and the theatre of his ac- 
tivities and his hopes. Early in the 
following year he formed a law partner- 
ship with the late and highly esteemed 
Ashel Finch. This business union is 
said to have been maintained longer 
than that of apy other firm in the coun- 
try. At any rate it was only dissolved 
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by the death of Mr. Finch, in 1883, 
after a felicitous and lucrative associa- 
tion of forty-one years. During this 
long period not a single misunderstand- 
ing or word of discord disturbed the 
harmony of this natural affiliation of 
mind and character. This seems the 
more remarkable as the partners were 
of different political faith, and the sin- 
gular coincidence is recorded in the 
local annals of party history that they 
were once pitted against each other, 
each being the choice of his respective 
party for a seat in the state legislature. 

After practicing together until 1857, 
Messrs. Finch & Lynde took into the 
firm, Mr. B. K. Miller, who was a son of 
Judge A. G. Miller of the United States 
district court, and H. M. Finch, nephew 
of the senior partner, who died in 1884. 
The firm was thereafter known as that 
of “ Finches, Lynde & Miller,” and such 
is the legend still found in bold letter- 
ing on the doors of the old office, occu- 
pied by the surviving partner, Mr. Mil- 
ler, and others. Mr. Lynde’s strong 
judicial qualities, his prudent judgment, 
his thorough theoretical knowledge of 
law brought with him from the schools, 
and his studious habits which speedily 
made him familiar with the practical 
workings and intricacies of law, all con- 
spired to place him at an early period 
in his practice in the front rank of his 
profession. His worth and standing 
among his fellow-members of the Mil- 
waukee bar were duly recognized, and 
he was for many years president of the 
bar association. 

As already intimated, Mr. Lynde’s 
mind was peculiarly judicial and logical. 
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He was perfectly at home in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the court, before 
whom he could dispassionately unfold 
a chain of irrefragible reasoning in es- 
tablishing a point of law, and it was his 
peculiarity never to be coaxed or whee- 
dled into espousing either side of a 
criminal prosecution.’ That class of 
legal talent which relies for success on 
appeals to the passions, or to the’ use 
of tergiversation, buffoonery or wit, 
constitutes a stratum of polemic cun- 
ning which was always as far beneath 
him as the froth and foam of the ocean 
are beneath the summit of Teneriffe. 
The firm of Finches, Lynde & Miller 
became one of the very strongest, as it 
also was the oldest of the northwest. 
Its business, composed chiefly of large 
cases, was extensive and varied, but 
Mr. Lynde had a fenchant for commer- 
cial and admiralty law, and became so 
thoroughly read on the great body of 
decisions from the weight and prepon- 
derance of which the law is constructed, 
that his opinion and presence were 
widely sought in the adjudication of 
that class of cases. In no small degree 
were his clients lawyers, who felt safer 
to gain a verbal opinion fresh from his 
lips than to trust themselves with their 
own more limited knowledge and their 
books. An idea of the aggregate busi- 
ness transacted by the firm throughout 
its history may be had in the fact that 
the court records show that they had 
managed one or the other side of more 
than ten thousand cases, many of them 
involving very large amounts. 

Another important and, as it has 
proved, felicitous event of perhaps the 
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most memorable year in Mr. Lynde’s 
history was his marriage in 1841, soon 
after his admission to the bar, with 
Miss Mary E. Blanchard, at Truxton, 
Cortland county, New York. Com- 
menting on the companion of Mr. 
Lynde’s choice, an authority published 
in 1882* describes briefly a character 
that remains the same cultured intellect 
and the same active benefactress in 
community now, though journeying 
along life’s pathway alone, that she has 
ever been: 


Mrs. Lynde is a gifted and highly accomplished 
lady and a graduate of the Albany Female academy, 
where she took the first prize in composition, her 
essay having been read before the faculty by William 
H. Seward. Of active mind and benevolent dispo- 
sition, she is foremost in every enterprise, whether 
public or private, the object of which is the benefit 
of the community. She was appointed by Governor 
Fairchild a member of the first board of directors of 
the state charitable institutions, and held the office 
four years; was one of the founders of the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum of Milwaukee, and has been a mem- 
ber of its board of directors since its organization; 
was the prime mover in founding the Industrial 
school for girls in Milwaukee, and is president of its 
board of directors. She has for many years been a 
member of the Social Science association of the 
United States, and a frequent and valued contribu- 
tor to various publications. Mrs. Lynde was ap- 
pointed, in 1886, by the board of regents, a member 
of the visiting board of Wisconsin State university. 
She, as well as her husband, is a prominent and 
active member of the Emanuel society of the Presby- 
terian church. 


Mr. Lynde was an earnest, active 
churchman because he was a sincere 
believer. He had subjected the Scrip- 
tures toa searching analysis, and weighed 
the evidence bearing on their integrity 
and veracity in the serene altitudes of 
his judicial mind, and had not found 
them wanting. An impromptu utter- 





* «The Bench and Bar of Wisconsin,’ page 154. 
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ance of his has fortunately been pre- 
served, which illustrates the stability 
of his convictions on the subject. A 
question of skeptical import arose in 
the family circle one day, and when it 
was the opportune time for him to 
speak he said: “Judged by all the 
rules of evidence there is no fact in his- 
tory, nor any truth in philosophy more 
clearly demonstrated than is the divine 
verity of the life and teachings of 
Christ.”” Mr. Lynde was anofficer as well 
as member of the Presbyterian church 
for many years. He had a keen sense 
of justice in viewing the differences that 
arose between litigants, and his pre- 
_ dominating idea of the purpose of law 
was that it is intended to circumvent 
the machinations of the wrong-doer and 
secure justice to him whose cause is 
right. In his practice this maxim be- 
came applied law, and not an inopera- 
tive theory. 

William Pitt Lynde had been practic- 
ing law in Milwaukee only three years 
when, at the age of twenty-seven, he was 
appointed by President Polk attorney- 
general of the territory of Wisconsin. 
He resigned this office the following 
year to accept the still more desirable 
position of United States district attor- 
ney for the district of Wisconsin. He 
was an active participant in local as 
well as more general matters of public 
interest. He favored the acceptance 
of the rejected constitution presented 
to the people of the territory in 1847, 
and which was essentially duplicated 
and adopted in the second constitution 
the following year, and he called to 
order the large mass meeting held in 
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the old court-house, February 18, 1847, 
to urge the ratification by the people of 
the original constitution. 

Upon the admission of Wisconsin terri- 
tory to the dignities of a state, in 1848, 
Mr. Lynde was elected to represent the 
first district of the new commonwealth 
in the Thirtieth congress, his term of 
office running from December 6, 1847, 
to March 3, 1849. Several years later 
when anti-slavery sentiment had _ be- 
come strongly developed, he made the 
run for congress against the Honorable 
Charles. Durkee, afterwards governor of 
Utah under President Johnson’s ad- 
ministration, and was defeated on a 
free-soil issue. The two candidates 
were the best of friends and stumped 
their district together in like manner as 
Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A, 
Douglas did when competing for a 
seat in congress. In 1860 he was 
elected mayor of Milwaukee and con- 
tinued in that office two years. Two 
memorable events occurred during his 
administration as mayor, viz: the burn- 
ing of the Lady LEigin, and the ship 
fever and cholera epidemics. The lat- 
ter visitation was experienced during 
his first term, and he exerted himself to 
the utmost to stamp out the maladies 
and alleviate the suffering of those 
afflicted. Father Kundig, since dead, 
and the sisters of charity, among 
others, nobly seconded his efforts. An 
old warehouse was secured and fitted 
up for a hospital and the sisters placed 
in charge, one of them yielding up her 
life in the performance of her duty. 
When the terrible lake disaster ‘ oc- 
curred, which filled with anguish hun- 
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dreds of Milwaukee homes, Mayor 
Lynde was in New York, but he imme- 
diately hastened home and did all that 
an executive and a man of sympathetic 
heart could do in behalf of the grief- 
stricken and the impoverished. The 
subjects of his commiseration were 
mostly of the Celtic race, for to that 
nationality the victims chiefly belonged. 

In the trying years of the rebellion, 
the Germans of the Second and Ninth 
wards were the recipients of his kind 
interposition. The National cause 
seemed languishing, and the authorities 
at Washington were alarmed. Volun- 
teers no longer repleted the waning 
armies in adequate numbers, and the 
inexorable draft was plucking men 
everywhere from their homes and hur- 
rying them to the front. If the con- 


script could raise three hundred dollars 
the government would accept the ran- 


som. If the money could not be pro- 
duced he was compelled to go. Many 
of the Germans were poor. They vir- 
tually had no choice if the military 
power placed its strong hand upon 
them, for they had no means. In their 
behalf Mr. Lynde’s sympathies were 
aroused. He had money and he had 
influence with others who had money 
also, and when the draft officer made 
his appearance demanding a contingent 
of so many men, the equivalent in that 
which would purchase mercenaries was 
forthcoming to save to poor families 
their supporters who could not pluck 
the resolve to separate from loved ones, 
leaving them in destitution, the husband 
and father being perhaps their only 
support, to fight the foes of an adopted 
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country. The debt of gratitude the 
Germans thus succored owe to Mr. 
Lynde is large, but it is one they have 
ever sought to discharge with the best 
means they had—feelings and expres- 
sions of gratitude. 

Mr. Lynde belonged to the progres- 
sive wing of the Democratic party. He 
acquiesced in the results of the war and 
heartily approved of the enfranchise- 
ment of the blacks, whose bondage he 
had ever held in abhorrence. His 
fealty to party was, however, strong, 
and if summoned, as was several times 
the case, to lead a forlorn hope, he 
would obey the call. One instance in 
point was when he was defeated by 
Byron Paine in a contest for a seat on 
the bench of the supreme court of the 
state. He was rarely defeated in any- 
thing he sought to do, but when he was, 
accepted the result with philosophic 
complaisance. In 1866 he accepted the 
nomination as representative in the 
assembly, and was triumphantly elected. 
Two years later he was chosen to rep- 
resent his district in the state senate. 
At the expiration of his term he was 
returned. In whatever capacity he was 
placed he worked diligently and fear- 
lessly for what he believed to be the 
public good. 

The services of Mr. Lynde as a legis- 
lator were again required in a larger 
sphere, and in 1874 he was elected from 
the fourth district to theForty-fourth con- 
gress, the party rival whom he defeated 
being the Honorable—since governor 
—Harrison Ludington, an honored resi- 
dent and early pioneer of Milwaukee. 
He became a leading member of the 









judiciary committee and maintained the 
position through his congressional ca- 
reer. He also had the distinction of 
being selected as one of the seven 
members of the house to take charge 
of the Belknap impeachment trial be- 
fore the senate. The prominent part 
taken by him in the Forty-fourth con- 
gress insured his return to the Forty- 
fifth, and accordingly, in 1876, he was 
elected over the late William E. Smith, 
receiving the handsome majority of 
five thousand six hundred. It was in 
the exciting deliberations of this con- 
gress touching the decision of the elec- 
toral commission of eight against 
seven in delivering the Presidency to 
Mr. Hayes, that the firm convictions of 
Mr. Lynde and his undisguised opinion 
on the matter in controversy, brought 
down upon his head the maledictions 
of the press of the then dominant party, 
and the encomiums of his own, while 
it strengthened the admiration in which 
he was held by his political friends. 
How nearly the country came to being 
plunged into another war at this crucial 
period we may néver know, But the threat 
to prevent the inauguration of Mr. Hayes 
by the armed resistance in Washington of 
a hindred thousand men had gone so far 
that an understanding was perfected with 
the intrepid General James B. Steedman, 
the “hero of Chickamauga,” to take com- 
mand of the insurgent forces if resistance 
was decided upon, and the writer derives 
his information directly from the late gen- 
eral himself, whose association in the ca- 
pacity of a newspaper writer it was his 
privilege for cqnsiderable time to enjoy. 

William Pitt Lynde was a born worker. 
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A life of ease would have been intolerable 
to him, and there is but one notable excep- 
tion of his having taken a vacation. In 
1867 he felt the necessity of relaxation 
from labor so urgently that he took a six 
months’ tour‘abroad, resting while at the 
same time enriching his mind, in contact 
with distinguished scenes and art products 
of the old world. But at length, after 
many years of varied usefulness had 
rounded a well-spent life, a final rest put 
an end to his earthly labors and meager 
recreations. An extract from the Zven- 
ing Wisconsin may here be given as 
voicing the sentiments of: the local press 
on learning of his demise, December 18, 
1885 : 


The community was shocked to-day by the an- 
nouncement that William Pitt Lynde, one of the 
earliest and most honored residents of Milwaukee 
had died at his beautiful home on Twenty-third and 
Chestnut streets. Probably there is no citizen of 
Milwaukee who, during a residence here of over forty 
years, has been more deeply respected. He was 
honored because he was a good man full of good 
deeds. He was a lawyer by profession, was one of 
that high-minded class who are rarely to be found at 
the present day. He regarded law as the most hon- 
orable of professions to settle difficulties between 
man and man, and not to promote litigation. “His 
object was not to securea fee, but to obtain justice 
alike for his client and for those with whom he was 
contending. Such is the character of a truly great 
lawyer... . For the past seven years he has lived 
in a dignified retirement, spending his time between 
his books and the practice of his profession as one of 
the firm of Finches, Lynde & Miller; and in his de- 
clining years the affectionate respect of his fellow- 
citizens, incense-like, has surrounded him like a 
halo. Mr. Lynde leaves a widow almost as distin- 
guished as himself in mental and personal character- 
istics; and a family of six children and grandchildren 
were entwined ‘round him and his heart by all the 
tenderest ties of respect, veneration and love. 


The family circle has been again broken 
since the above paragraph was written, 
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William Pitt Lynde, jr., having not long 
since joined his father in the spirit world. 
The surviving children are, Mrs. Baker of 
Japan, Mrs. Henry Bradley of Kansas 
City, Mrs. John T. Crocker, Alderman 
Tilly Lynde and Dr. Blanchard Lynde of 
Milwaukee. Two of the sons followed 
the example of their father in completing 
their college education in Yale, from which 
they graduated in a scientific course. 

Elsewhere in the local press Mr. Lynde 
is referred to as a “ man of great general 
culture and profoundly learned in the law. 
His name is identified with most of the 
important litigations which have been tried 
in Wisconsin. He was an able pleader 
and a fine public speaker. In personal 
appearance he was a man of fine presence, 
of medium height and quite portly. His 
face and his eyes expressed kindness and 
benignity. He was very approachable 
and courteous, and none knew him but to 
like him.” 

The courts presided over by Judges 
Hamilton and Mann, adjourned immedi- 
ately after the painful intelligence of Mr. 
Lynde’s demise was made known, and a 
meeting of the bar association called for 
the following day. The obsequies were 
deferred for several days to give time for 
relatives and friends in the east to be 
present. The number and character of 
the numerous telegrams and letters re- 
ceived by the bereaved family, show how 
generally and sincerely the loss was felt. 
Extracts from several private letters ad- 
dressed to the afflicted widow, we are per- 
mitted to give as illustrating the tone and 
sentiment that pervade all. The Honor- 
able Randolph Tucker was an intimate 
acquaintance of deceased, having long 
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been associated with him as fellow-mem- 
ber of the judiciary committee in congress. 
Under date of January 10, 1886, he 
writes : 


My DEAR Mrs. LYNDE—I have been intending 
to write you but have been prevented by unavoida- 
ble pressure of other matters. The death of your 
husband, who was much cherished by me as a 
friend, makes a void in your home life which noth- 
ing can supply, and for which there can be no con- 
solation but in the faith which sustains the heart in 
the full assurance that he is at rest, and that all 
things work together for the good of those who love 
God. 

The impression he made on me, in my compara- 
tively brief but warm acquaintance with him, was a 
very strong one. His transparent purity of charac- 
ter, his inflexible integrity, his gentle but firm ad- 
herence to the truth and to the right, his broad and 
comprehensive intellect, his sound and calm judg- 
ment and his exalted Christian life, combined to 
make his excellence unique, as it was an example to 
all with whom he was associated. 

It was a satisfaction to me to know that I had the 
regard of such a man, and I rejoice that I have 
known him. I hear that he was for some years en- 
gaged in profound study of the Bible in its original 
languages, I trust that the results of his labors will 
be secured for the cause of Christian truth. The 
work of such a jurist (in whom original ability and 
profound learning united to make all his criticisms 
eminently valuable) would be of great use in this 
age of agnostic skepticism. 


Judge Arthur MacArthur also wrote 
from Washington, his letter bearing date 
of December 30, 1885: 


It is not much to say that I had a sincere esteem 
and friendship for Mr. Lynde, because that was the 
feeling of all who knew him. I have never known 
a character that was so universally beloved. This 
is the more extraordinary in a person of so much in- 
formation and of such varied acquirements that so 
often create envy and detraction. So in his profes- 
sion and in the important trusts confided to him, he 
acquired that confidence and reputation which genu- 
ine ability and superior virtue can alone confer. I 
had a personal affection for Mr. Lynde. His noble- 
ness of heart, his bright and cheerful expressions at- 
tracted me in our early acquaintance, and his warm 


























and generous friendship secured my love and ad- 
miration. He was possessed of one quality which 
it may be pardonable to mention—he was a Chris- 
tian gentleman. He had the best traits of the best 
lawyer. He was true to the high impersonality of 
the moral and Christian life at the bar as well as at 
the altar. 


An extract from the letter of another 
co-worker in legislative halls, the Honora- 
ble Eppa Hunton, must suffice : 

I cannot express the deep regret I felt when I first 
heard of the death of your noble and gifted husband. 
Our service in the house of representatives brought 
us into very close and intimate relations—we were 
both members of the judiciary committee, and both 
served on the sub-committee to prepare the articles 
of impeachment in the Belknap case and get up 
the evidence. The intimacy thus begun continued 
through two congresses. 

In my life I have never known a purer or better 
man. He was perfectly conscientious in all his acts, 
He was blessed with a clear, strong mind which had 
been highly improved by careful culture. He very 
rapidly rose to high esteem and great influence in 
the house, and left behind him no enemy, but the 
kindest consideration and sincere respect of his col- 
leagues of both parties. He could not be a partisan, 
His mind was too well balanced and his naturé too 
fair and ingenuous to become one. His chief delight 
was not in politics but in his profession of the law, 
which better suited his analytical mind and forcible 
logic. He was a great man, and good as he was 
great. 


Judge Cassoday of the supreme court of 
Wisconsin, and many others wrote in a 
similar vein of sincerity and feeling. A 
peculiarity of these letters was their length, 
few of them being less than four closely 
written pages which, with the spirit of per- 
sonal sorrow they breathe, manifestly 
show that they were not penned to satisfy 
any mere requirement of formality or usage. 
Such as the writer has quoted from or 
examined, also contain sentiments of un- 
questioning trust in God and the life’ be- 
yond, which, coming from such eminent 
sources, illustrates a truth uttered by that 
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other Shakespeare, Lord Francis Bacon, 
who said in substance that “a little learn- 
ing maketh men skeptical, but that much 
learning cureth it.” 

The immense library—exclusive of law 
—accumulated by Mr. Lynde, would of 
itself furnish a good criterion for estimat- 
ing the large mental capacities and versa- 
tility of thé man. The hundreds of vol- 
umes which crowd the shelves extending 
nearly from floor to ceiling on several sides 
of the spacious library, comprise the 
standard works of travel, history, philoso- 
phy, science, theology, rare volumes and 
treatises in French and German which, 
like the others, were placed there to be 
read, and not for show. This library was 
Mr. Lynde’s workshop. In it he toiled, 
absorbing and fabricating knowledge and 
wisdom, as he pried into the intricasies of 
science ‘or the mysteries of being, holding 
delightful converse withthe ‘best thinkers 
of all ages.. But ‘his biography has 
been given by Mr. Hunton, in epitome 
—*“ He was a great man, and good as he 


was great.” 
Henry E. Foster. 


WINFIELD SMITH. 


The part taken by Winfield Smith in 
the public history of Wisconsin, as one 
of her chief officers in a critical period 
of our country’s history, his eminence 
as a member of the bar of Milwaukee 
through many years of severe and suc- 
cessful practice, and his labors in many 
ways for the good of his adopted city 
and state, entitle him to more than a 
passing reference in ‘any record of the 
development and ‘advance of that city 
or state. He is one of the most marked 
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illustrations of the fact that a high 
grade of character is essential to the 
truest professional success to be found 
anywhere in the bar of the northwest ; 
and those who have been pitted against 
him in the arena of law or of politics, 
as well as those who have stood by his 
side and had the aid of his abilities, 
are united in their tributes to him as a 
lawyer, an official, and as a man, and 
have willingly given the facts of which 
this record has been made up. 

The family from which Mr. Smith is 
descended has given him, through the 
gift of nature, many of the qualities of 
which his success has been the fruit. 
His father, Captain Henry Smith, of the 
United States army (Sixth infantry), 
and a graduate of West Point, was of 
Scotch-Irish descent, although born in 
Stillwater, New York ; while his mother, 
Elvira Foster—also a member of one of 
the best families of New England, after- 
wards resident in Watertown, New York, 
where she was born—was a lady of un- 
usual education and culture. The father 
saw severe military service in the Black 
Hawk war, but resigned his position in 
the army in 1835, or ’36, and for several 
years was in charge of important har- 
bor improvements under the direction of 
the government, on the lower lakes. He 
also served for a period as a member of 
the Michigan legislature. When war 
with Mexico was declared he immedi- 
ately offered his services to his country, 
and was appointed quartermaster on 
the general staff, with the rank of major. 
He was on duty at Cincinnati in May 
of that year, 1847, when he received 
orders to proceed immediately to Vera 
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Cruz, and went directly to the seat of 
war. Knowing the dangers of the cli- 
mate he hardly expected to return, and 
made his arrangements and addressed 
his farewells with that end inview. He 
reached his destination in the latter 
part of June, and assumed the dis- 
charge of his duties on July 1. In about 
two weeks he was stricken with yellow 
fever, which was then raging with ter- 
rible violence, and died on the twenty- 
second of July.* He was a man of 
great natural ability, and his character 
was such as to commend him to all with 
whom he came in professional or per- 
sonal contact. 

The son, Winfield Smith, was born at 
Fort Howard, in the territory of Mich- 
igan, afterwards Wisconsin, where his 
father was then stationed, on Aug- 
ust 16, 1827. The name _ bestowed 
upon the small stranger who had made 
his appearance in the western wilds 
was in tribute to General Winfield 
Scott, of whose military family Captain 
Smith was a member for five years. As 
the advantages of the public and private 
schools were hardly to be secured in 
abundance in the day and environment 
of his youth, his education was a mat- 
ter of unusual personal care on the part 
of his parents, and so fully did they 
amend and supplement such opportu- 
nities as he had, that in 1844, then in 
his seventeenth year, he entered an ad- 
vanced class in the Michigan State uni- 
versity, and graduated with high rank 





* The proportion of those who died of this dis- 
ease, in the American army, was greater than the 
proportion of those who were killed in all the battles 
of that war. 

















two years later. He developed re- 
markable aptitude in the sciences and 
mathematics, displaying a remarkable 
progress in both, and standing at the 
head of his class in the study last 
named. Hehad been behind his class 
in Greek upon entering, but soon caught 
up and held his own with the rest. As 
he had become thoroughly proficient in 
French while at school in Watertown, 
New York, in 1840, and as he learned 
the German after removal to Milwaukee, 
he may be regarded as a linguist of no 
ordinary grade, and adds to his other 
lines of culture those possible only to 
one who has access to the learning and 
literature of other lands. 

Upon his departure from the uni- 
versity in 1846, the young man took 
charge of a private school in Monroe, 
Michigan, where his father was profes- 
sionally located, and which had been 
his home since 1833. In the year 
following he retired from the school, and 
assumed the duties of private tutor to a 
small class in advanced classics, which 
gave him time to fulfill his long- 
cherished desire to commence the study 
of the law. In 1848 he entered the 
office of Isaac P. Christiancy, afterwards 
a justice of the supreme court of Michi- 
gan and senator of the United States. 
He applied himself to his legal studies 
with that earnest industry and mental 
thoroughness that have been a part of 
every undertaking of his life, and when 
he was admitted to the bar, it was with 
an equipment of knowledge and reading 
that few young lawyers possess. In 
October, 1849, he was led to the deci- 
sion that the young and growing town 
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of Milwaukee was a promising place in 
which to commence the real labor of 
life, and accordingly decided to make 
it hishome. He entered the office of 
Emmons & Van Dyke, a firm of high 
standing, where he still pursued his 
studies, and soon entered upon prac- 
tice. In February, 1850, he was ad- 
mitted to the supreme court of Wiscon- 
sin, over which Judge Whiton then pre- 
sided. In 1851 he opened an office of 
his own, and remained by himself until 
1855, whén he formed a partnership 
with Edward Salomon, afterwards the 
governor of Wisconsin. This connection 
continued for fifteen years, and was 


only severed because of Mr. Salomon’s 
departure to New York. From 1869 to 


1875 he was associated with Joshua 
Stark, under the firm name of Smith 
& Stark, and in later years also asso- 
ciated with Mathew H. Carpenter and 
A. A. L. Smith, under the firm name of 
Carpenter & Smith. Upon Mr. Car- 
penter’s death the firm name was 
changed to Winfield & A. A. L. Smith. 
This association terminated in 1883, 
since which date Mr. Smith has been 
by himself.* 

Soon after his admission to the bar, 





* While Mr. Smith has ever had the highest re- 
spect and friendship for those who have been asso- 
ciated with him in the close relations of a law 
partnership, he has been heard to express his pleas- 
ure and pride over the fact that he was connected so 
many years with Governor Salomon. They never 
had a word of unpleasantness, and while frequently 
holding opposite views upon any question in the 
outset, were always able to bring themselves to a 
unity of opinion by pleasant discussion of the points 
in issue. Mr. Salomon’s removal to New York was 


the cause of the rupture of their connection—an 
event Mr. Smith has never ceased to regret. 
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and while on a visit to his old home in 
Michigan, Mr. Smith was appointed to 
the office of United States commis- 
sioner and master in chancery, by Judge 
A. G. Miller, of the United States 
court. This honor was bestowed upon 
him without his knowledge or solicita- 
tion, but he accepted it and performed 
nearly all the business of that charac- 
ter in Milwaukee until his resignation, 
in 1864. Some of the questions brought 
to his judicial decision were of great 
importance, as the period covered the 
exciting slavery agitation of 1850 to 
1860, and the greater portion of the 
civil war. Among them were the fugi- 
tive slave riots, and the Booth prosecu- 
tions; and although there was great 
popular clamor, and many personal 
influences to which a weaker will or a 
more flexible conscience would have 
bent, he performed his duties as they 
seemed clear to him, in accordance 
with the law and under the obligations 
of his official oath. 

In 1862 when James H. Howe re- 
signed the office of attorney-general of 
Wisconsin to enter the Union army, 
Governor Salomon, who was compelled 
to confront many crises and take many 
daring risks because of the exigencies 
of war-time, asked his old partner to 
accept the vacancy, knowing that in 
Mr. Smith he would possess an adviser 
whose knowledge of the law was pro- 
found, whose patriotism was unques- 
tioned and whose personal friendship 
was of the most loyal character. The 
offer was accepted, and when the term 
expired in 1863, the people of Wiscon- 
sin ratified the choice of the governor 
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by electing Mr. Smith to the full term, 
which terminated on January 1, 1866. 
He entered upon the discharge of his 
duties with the same intelligent devotion 
he had bestowed upon the business of 
his clients, and served the state as loy- 
ally as he would have served his own 
personal interests.* He never left his 
work to others, but appeared personally 
before the supreme court in all the cases 
in which the state was interested, with 
the exception of a few of a criminal 
character, which the district attorneys 
had prepared and desired to present in 
person. In this labor Mr. Smith was 
a pleader successful, with hardly an 
exception. 

It was while holding the office of 
attorney-general that Mr. Smith was 
able to perform a large service to the 
state, to wina great measure of public 
applause, and to show in a remarkable 
degree the possession of industry, ability 
and legal knowledge, by his course in 
connection with the Milwaukee & Rock 
River canal claims, and the unadjusted 
accounts between Wisconsin and the 
United States. The full history of that 
service cannot be recounted within the 
limits of this sketch, but only enough to 
show the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, and the difficulties that lay in 
the way of any settlement of advantage 
to the state. 

The Canal company was an outgrowth 
of that spirit of improvement that was 
apparent at Milwaukee even in an early 





*To quote General Fairchild’s terse opinion of 
Mr. Smith's labors: ‘‘He was the best attorney- 
general Wisconsin ever had.” 














day, and its origin has been thus de- 
scribed :f 


Early in 1836 Mr. Kilbourn carefully examined the 
country from Milwaukee, through Milwaukee, Wau- 
kesha and Rock counties to Lake Koshkonong, for 
the purpose of discovering the best route for a canal 
connecting the waters of Lake Michigan and Rock 
river. He concluded the cheapestand most feasible 
one was that from Milwaukee up the Menomonee 
river, through Waukesha county, to near the present 
site of Oconomowoc, with a branch to Waukesha. 
He drew up a petition praying the legislature to 
grant a charter for such an undertaking, and on the 
twenty-ninth of November, 1836, a bill granting the 
necessary authority and power was introduced in 
the house of representatives, in session at Belmont, 
Iowa county, which was laid on the table. The 
next year Dr. Increase A. Lapham made a prelimi- 
nary survey and estimate of the probable cost of the 
canal. These, with strong arguments by Byron 
Kilbourn, were thoroughly published in the Mil- 
waukee newspapers, the Advertiser being the ac- 
knowledged organ of the canal projectors. Another 
bill was introduced in the legislature in November, 
1837, which became a law in January, 1838. It con- 
ferred the necessary power upon the Milwaukee & 
Rock River Canal company to ‘‘ construct, maintain 
and continue a navigable canal, or slack-water navi- 
gation, from the town of Milwaukee to the Rock 
river . . . ; andalso a branch canal to connect with 
the Fox or Pishtaka river, at or near Prairieville, in 
Milwaukee (now Waukesha) county.” The capital 
stock was to be $100,000, with the privilege of in- 
creasing it to. $1,000,000. Work was to be begun 
within three years, and so much as was not com- 
pleted in ten years should be forfeited. 


Congress had granted to the territory 
of Wisconsin, to aid in the building of 
a canal between Lake Michigan and 
Rock river, a large amount of public 
land; and it was the expectation of 
the Canal company to obtain these 
lands when it should build the canal 
connecting the points designated. The 
work was commenced, and all of the 
line that was ever built was one mile 
within what is now the city of Mil- 





* ‘History of Milwaukee,’ page 1168. 
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waukee. From this it obtained an im- 
mediate benefit in the shape of valua- 
ble water-power, as it included a dam 
across the Milwaukee river. Claims 
for “‘relief”’ from the territory had been 
suggested or advanced from time to 
time, and finally crystallized into a de- 
mand that all money expended by the 
Canal company ought to be refunded 
by the territory, as the latter had never 
given the company the lands obtained 
from the general government for canal 
purposes, The company also set up 
the claim that it had been prevented 
from going on with its work because 
the territory had refused to deliver 
these lands—that great damage had be- 
fallen its interests because of this re- 
fusal—and that instead of fostering its 
interests as expected, the territory had 
dissolved all connection with the com- 
pany and sold the lands to others. 
Not only was this claim advanced at 
home, but presented to congress; and 
while that body did not-do anything for 
the company’s relief, it still gave 
enough attention to the demand to 
withhold from Wisconsin the swamp 
lands which, under other laws, was its 
due. The representative of the com- 
pany claimed to have sufficient in- 
fluence with congress to prevent the 
state from securing not only these other 
lands but also cash proceeds, to a large 
amount, of the sales of other lands. In 
short, while the company made small 
advance in the way of securing any 
benefits for itself, it was still able to 
embarrass Wisconsin by causing the 
general government to defer its settle- 
ments with the state—which had suc- 
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ceeded to the rights of the territory— 
until the canal question was adjusted. 
All payments by the general govern- 
ment to the state on account of 
sales of land were stopped. Mr. 
O. H. Waldo, one of the strong men 
of the Milwaukee bar, was attorney 
for the company, and by many bril- 
liant and plausible verbal arguments, 
caused many members of congress and 
others to believe that Wisconsin had 
really abused and injured the Milwaukee 
& Rock River Canal company. 

To go back a moment: These lands, 
on the line of the proposed canal, be- 
tween Milwaukee and Rock river, had 
come into great demand for actual set- 
tlers. The territory retained posses- 
sion of them for some time, but was 
finally compelled to sell, rather than 
retard settlement by keeping them 
longer out of the market. A proposal 
was made to refund the money received 
in these sales to the general govern- 
ment, but the latter declined to accept 
it. The territory would not give it to 
the Canal company, for the reason that 
it had already advanced the company 
more than enough money to pay for 
the proportionate share of the work 
done. The territory had already bor- 
rowed ten thousand dollars at a great 
sacrifice; and it became evident after 
a time that the company never could 
and never would construct the canal— 
that the proceeds of the grant of land 
would pay but a very small part of the 
cost of the canal, and that the corpor- 
ation had no other means with which 
to build it. The territory therefore 
very wisely refused to entrust to the 
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corporation the lands or the proceeds 
thereof, which would have been simply 
lost to the public. 

I do not know the aggregate of the 
claims made by the Canal company upon 
the state, but it is said to have been 
up in the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. The small amount of knowledge 
held by the after generation as to the 
facts of the case, the difficulty of ob- 
taining information, as all the books 
and documents were in the hands of 
the claimants, and the ingenuity and 
persistence of Mr. Waldo and his coad- 
jutors, all combined to aid the com- 
pany’s cause; and had the matter 
received only a superficial exam- 
aination, or been left in hands of 
only ordinary competence, a settle- 
ment far less favorable to the state than 
was secured, would have been the re- 
sult. The time came in 1862 when a 
formal movement was made to secure 
such settlement, and the legislature took 
steps leading in that direction.* A 
committee was appointed, and in 1863 
Governor Salomon explained its action 
in a brief communication to the legis- 
lature, in which he said : 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, MADISON, Feb. 2, 1863. 
To the Senate and Assembly: 

I lay before you the report of a Board of Com- 
missioners appointed in 1862 to ascertain and settle 
the liabilities, if any, of the state of Wisconsin to 
the Milwaukee & Rock River Canal company. ‘The 
opinion of the attorney-general, which forms a part of 


this report, I commend to your especial and careful 
consideration. 





* It should be remarked, in passing, that a large 
share of credit should be awarded Hon. J. Allen 
Barber for having caused the postponement of the 
claim long enough to have it thoroughly under- 
stood. 
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The governor added that it was the 
province of the legislature to determine 
what further steps should be taken. 
The commissioners, in their report, said 
that they had placed the matter in the 
hands of Attorney-General Winfield 
Smith to make an examination of the 
facts and to give his opinion of the law. 
His reply convinced them that the 
Canal company had no claim against 
the state. 

Mr. Smith’s report, which was ex- 
haustive and showed deep research, 
bore date of December 31, 1862. It 
recited the facts connected with the 
history of the case, disposed of the 
various claims, one after another, and 
summed up his conclusions in the fol- 
lowing language: 

Upon the whole I conclude that the Milwaukee & 


Rock River Canal company acquired no rights 
through the act of congress granting lands to the 


territory for the purpose of aiding in opening the 


canal, That it acquired no rights through any sub- 
sequent act of the territory (except, perhaps, for a 
time under a contract afterwards completely per- 
formed). That the Canal company sustained no 
damage by the legislative act of which it now com- 
plains. 

After the presentation of this opinion 
from the attorney-general of the state, 
the Canal company was unable to get 
any legislation whatever from the state 
in its favor, yet still possessed enough 
influence in congress to obtain action, 
which, it should be remarked, the state 
did not oppose. On July 1, 1864, con- 
gress passed a joint resolution which 
ordered that Wisconsin should be 
charged for the land given under the 
canal grant (125,431 acres); and that, 
on the other hand, the state should be 
credited with the amount expended in 
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selling the lands, and whatever had 
been paid to the construction of the 
canal. It was further ordered that the 
state “also shall credit to the Canal 
company such money as used in con- 
struction to that date, and in managing 
and keeping the same in repair ’’—this 
sum not to exceed the amount charged 
against the state of Wisconsin on the 
sales of said canal lands; the same to 
be received by the Canal company in 
full satisfaction of all claims against 
Wisconsin or the United States. 

The claims of the company against 
the state had been great, and this reso- 
lution gave it all it had proper claim to 
—not to exceed the amount received 
by the state from sales of the canal 
lands. The state stood ready to effect 
a settlement, and had been in that con- 
‘dition of readiness for years. 

The commissioner of the land office 
was appointed to audit the claims, and 
determine what should go to the com- 
pany and what to the state. Attorney- 
General Smith had been carefully inves- 
tigating all the sources of information 
at his command, and proceeded to 
Washington fully prepared to produce 
the truth and defend the interests of 
the state at all points. _He spent the 
greater portion of the winter of 1865 in 
the National capital, Mr. Waldo being 
present in behalf of the Canal com- 
pany. The result of that extended 
hearing can best be given in the final 
report as made by Mr. Smith to the 
governor of Wisconsin on March 24, 
1865. The governor, James T. Lewis, 
on forwarding it to the legislature made 
use of the following appreciative words: 
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I enclose herewith a report from the attorney-gen- 
eral to me, of his action in the premises, and take 
occasion to say that he is entitled to great credit for 
the energy and ability he has displayed in aiding to 
bring about this adjustment. 


The report gave a detailed statement 
of the immense amount of labor required 
to get at all the facts in the case—a 
herculean task in view of the long time 
that had elapsed. In conclusion the 
attorney-general said : 


I take pleasure in announcing that with these 
exceptions [certain minor sums which are enu- 
merated] every item claimed by the state was finally 
allowed by the commissioner and the claim was set- 
tled at $56,527.14. 

The account then passed to the secretary of the 
interior. In his office it was carefully reviewed, and 
I furnished explanations upon the points which were 
misunderstood or doubted, including some which 
had not been previously objected to. I had reason 
to feel that these explanations were satisfactory and 
that the amount allowed by the commissioner 
would not be reduced. I was at this point sum- 
moned to Madison to attend a certain pressing 
office business, and therefore I was unable to re- 
main until the account should be formally passed. 
I learn that the adjustment has since been com- 
pleted, without making any changes. 

The summing up of the canal fund account now 
stands thus : 

Amount charged by the United States 

for canal lands, at $1.25 per acre.... $ 156,789.77 
Amount received on loan, which, with 

the interest paid, is now allowed to 

the state by the United States 


$ 157,789.77 
Deducting expenditures of the state 
allowed on above................ -. $ 56,527.44 


Amount due from the state $ 101,262.33 

This adjustment opens to the state the enjoyment 
of the five per cent. fund, so-called, which has been 
retained by the United States until the moneys re- 
ceived by the territory on sale of the canal lands 
should be accounted for. The amount of that fund 
was on the thirty-first day of December, 1862, $250,- 
139.11. Deduct from this $1o1,262,33, the balance 
fund due from the state as above, and the remainder, 
now owing to this state, is fixed at $148,876.78. 


Every dollar of this sum, and the 
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far larger sums since flowing into that 
fund, have been paid over to the state 
without further delay or objection. The 
amount that went to the Canal company 
was just what it had expended, and no 
more; what the state was willing it 
should get, and what the attorney-gen- 
eral believed was its proper and legal 
due. 

In 1872 Mr. Smith was elected the 
representative of the Seventh Milwau- 
kee ward, in the state legislature. He 
was nota candidate for the place and 
did not wish it, but the people of that 
ward—one of the most intelligent in the 
city—insisted upon it, and he could not 
well refuse. He gave three months of 
the hardest work of his life to his duties 
in that capacity, and from the first was 
one of the recognized leaders of the 
house. He was chairman of the judici- 
ary committee at a time when important 
amendments to the constitution had 
just been adopted, and it threw severe 
and continued labors upon that com- 
mittee, whose duty it was to see that all 
legislation was in accordance therewith. 
The greater part of the work performed 
by Mr. Smith in this capacity was there- 
fore of a negative character ; and so 
busy did it keep him that he had time 
and occasion to draw up but one bill, 
which was one of the shortest ever 


placed upon the statute books: 
Sec. 1. The day of the general election shall be a 
legal holiday.* 





* Some clerk of the assembly who could not make 
up his mind to sanction an act so contrary to his 
idea of proper legislation, added, under a general 
tule which gavehim authority, another section which, 
although he did not know it, was an absurdity. 
“ This act shall take effect from and after its pas- 
sage.” It obviously could not take effect until the 
day of election, which would be in November, by 
which time it must take effect under the constitu- 
tional provision. 
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Mr. Smith procured the passage of 
several acts, among which was one 
that must be regarded as of great 
practical importance. It was the law 
authorizing the school lands commis- 
sioners to loan from the school and 
other trust funds of the state, to the city 
of Milwaukee, money for the construc- 
tion of the water-works of the city, then 
about to be undertaken. This plan of 
making several questions answer each 
other, and all for the public good, was 
originated by Mr. Smith, and had the 
advantage of providing for the use of 
state funds then lying idle by a loan 
made perfectly secure ; and also of fur- 
nishing money to the city at a time 
when its credit was not as good as at 
present—of increasing the school fund 
and promoting the water-works. This 


plan was opposed at first as a novelty, 


but before the end of the session its ad- 
vantages were so clearly seen that its 
supporters were largely in the majority. 
Mr. Smith also strongly supported the 
law making an annual appropriation 
of ten thousand dollars for the state 
university, in addition to the funds it 
already possessed. 

Mr. Smith might have spent a large 
portion of his time in public station 
had he followed the wishes of those 
about him, instead of consulting his 
personal choice and his love for sthe 
work of his profession. In 1859 he 
was nominated for state senator by 
the Republican convention of the sixth 
district, but was constrained to decline 
the honor because, as he said to those 
who had thus honored him by their 
choice, “there are confided to me in 
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professional and various capacities, 
rights and interests of other persons, 
which demand my whole time and at- 
tention. I am_not at liberty to neglect 
or lay down those trusts at this time, 
and I cannot fulfill them consistently 
with that devotion to public interests 
which should be exacted from a senator 
representing one-half of Milwaukee 
county.” In 1876 he was tendered 
the appointment of United States dis- 
trict-attorney, to succeed Judge Levi 
Hubbell, resigned, but declined to 
accept. When Judge Miller and after- 
wards Judge Howe retired from the 
bench of the United States court for 
the eastern district of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Smith was upon both occasions urged 
to accept the place, as he was also 
urged to become a candidate for the 
supreme bench of the state upon Judge 
Ryan’s death. In 1881 it was the al- 
most unanimous wish of the bar and 
public that he should accept a Republi- 
can nomination or become an inde- 
pendent candidate for circuit judge, to 
succeed Judge Small whose term was to 
expire that year. In all these cases he 
not only refused to take any step 
toward the fulfillment of the general 
desire, but on the contrary prevented 
his friends from using his name in con- 
nection with the positions. 

Mr. Smith has been connected with 
the social and business life of Milwau- 
kee in many ways other than political 
or legal, only a portion of which can be 
mentioned in this brief summary of his 
life’s labors. He has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Humane society, 
and an active worker for that noble 
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organization; was the first president 
of the Milwaukee Chess club; in 1851 
he was secretary of the Young Men’s 
association, a society founded for the 
advancement of education and culture, 
and that laid the foundation of the 
great public library now under city 
control. He is president of and a large 
stockholder in the Cream City Street 
Railroad company, and through that 
corporation and others has made his 
energy, ability and means contribute 
to the growth and development of Mil- 
waukee’s material interests. 

That Mr. Smith has, almost from the 
day of his first appearance at the bar 
of Milwaukee, held a commanding po- 
sition and been engaged in an extended 
and lucrative practice, goes almost 
‘without the saying, in view of the out- 
lines of public usefulness and public 
confidence given above. His clients 
have been among the leading men and 
firms or corporations of Wisconsin, and 
he has been connected with some of the 
most important and intricate cases 
recorded in the legal history of the 
state. While it would be impossible to 
mention all these within the brief com- 
pass of this sketch, two can be referred 
to as containing matters of unusual pub- 
lic interest. One of these concerned 
the celebrated draft riot, and the en- 
forcement of the draft in Ozaukee 
county during the war, involving the 
constitutionality of acts of congress 
authorizing the conscription of citizens 
and their enrollment in the military 
service of the country ; also the law 
power of the governor of the state, in 
enforcing those acts. It was a time of 
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great excitement, and a crisis in public 
affairs, party spirit running high, and 
every word and movement attracting 
an excited public attention. Upon the 
final appeal to the supreme court all 
the acts of Governor Salomon in en- 
forcing the draft, including the arrest 
of citizens and their imprisonment in 
the military camp at Madison, were 
declared to be constitutional and in 
pursuance of law, and the power of 
the government to act for its own preser- 
vation, fully sustained. Mr. Smith, as 
attorney-general, exhibited a complete 
mastery of all the features of the case, 
“and his success in the final decision 
of the supreme court was due to close 
study, careful arrangement, and the 
full preparation he had made for the 
trial, and to the principles of law and 
justice on which he based his pleadings 
and argument.”’ * 

Still another case of importance with 
which he was connected at its various 
stages grew out of the controversy be- 
tween the stockholders of the old Mil- 
waukee & Prairie du Chien Railroad 
company and the old Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad company, in which the 
latter great corporation was enjoined 
from absorbing and destroying the 
former company until the rights and in- 
terests of its stockholders were pro- 
tected in a satisfactory and equitable 
compromise. ‘The National impor- 
tance of the draft case,’’ as one has 
said, “‘ and the vast pecuniary interests 
involved in the latter, greatly enhanced 
Mr. Smith’s reputation at the bar, and 
led to an increased practice and to re- 
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tainers in some of the most important 
litigations of the period.” 

Politically Mr. Smith was of Demo- 
cratic antecedents, but when he came 
to the full consideration of the great 
questions confronting the people of 
America in his early manhood, and saw 
the wrong and the dangers of slavery, 
he made his choice according to the 
dictates of patriotism and conscience. 
He gave a reason for this change of 
faith and set it forth ably and fairly in 
a letter to his old legal instructor, Mr. 
Christiancy, in a letter bearing date of 
September 20, 1856. 
ication he said: 


I am among those Democrats who, having been 
always faithful to the party, were glad in 1852 to 
vote for its candidate, on the principles then avowed 
and the pledges then made that the slave question 
was. settled. How that principle has been aban- 
doned, and that pledge violated, we allknow. When 
the party [Democratic] lent itself to that act of 


treachery [the repeal of the Missouri Compromise], 
by which territory for thirty years consecrated to 
freedom was thrown open to slavery, the moral 


sense of the north was shocked. It was but parti- 
ally lulled by the delusive cry of popular sover- 
eignty, when it was again aroused by the practical 
illustration in Kanssa of the principle as adminis- 
tered by its great exponent. Even then I hoped, 
with many others, that the outrages perpetrated or 
sanctioned by the President and his advisers might 
be chargeable only to them, and that the party 
would repudiate them and their deeds, and free it- 
self of the burdensome incubus. Those hopes were 
disappointed. The Cincinnati platform openly or 
tacitly approved of those acts, so hateful in the eyes 
of northern men, and distinctly committed the party 
to a continuance in the same course. 

Fremont was nominated on a platform moderate, 
conservative, and containing only those require- 
ments \in regard to slavery which the north might 
rightfully demand. For the propriety, the right, the 
moral necessity of restricting slavery to its present 
limits, once undisputed on this continent, are clear 
to my mind whether I consider the system ab- 
stractly or look at its practical effects. I then could 


In that commun.- - 
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not hesitate as to my choice. Whatever might be 
the force of party ties, of habits, names, associa- 
tions; whatever might be the strength of one party 
or the weakness of the other, whatever might be 
the result, victory or defeat, I could not but deter- 
mine to throw my influence in favor of the rights of 
the north, the rights of freemen everywhere. I 
could not join in any conspiracy to destroy liberty 
or promote slavery anywhere ; and certainly not in 
this land where the question is vital to ourselves ; 
for if the plan of admitting slave states to the 
Union shall succeed, until the political power of the 
south shall predominate, the slight foretaste we 
have had of their method of using power, leads me to 
fear that we shall not be exempt from. a more 
bitter experience of that tyranny. With these views, 
which subsequent reflection has confirmed, I deter- 
mined to vote for those candidates who, personally 
highly acceptable to me, were pledged to carry out 
principles—more important than men. 


Holding these views it was impossible 
for Mr. Smith to be anything but an 
earnest and outspoken friend of the 
Union cause when war was declared by 
the slave-holding power, and to labor in 
all possible ways for the success of the 
north. He was vice-president of the 
first committee organized in Milwaukee 
for the support of the war. He had 
fully arranged to enlist and go to the 
field of actual service, when the demand 
was madé upon him by Governor Salo- 
mon that he should go to Madison and 
give the same loyal and needed service 
in another line of duty. But he did not 
confine his activity to that labor. He 
was instant at all seasons and in many 
ways for the Union’s good, urging enlist- 
ments, looking after the families of 
those who were left behind. His war 
speeches were among the best and most 
effective of any of those delivered in the 
west, and although they cannot be re- 
ferred to in detail, the tone and temper 
with which he discussed the great ques- 
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tions in issue, can be learned from iso- 
lated extracts. In one delivered on 


February 24, 1862, he used the follow- 
ing strong and vigorous language : 


The real grounds of the present war are the same 
on which the patriots of the Revolution stood. The 
freedom which they gained we maintain; the Tories 
of that day have their parallel in the secessionists of 
this; the attack on Fort Sumter is but a repetition of 
Bunker Hill; and it may be that in Fort Donelson 
we havealready seen our Yorktown. 


Let us be thankful that we are not left destitute. 
The protecting eye which watched over the birth of 
the Nation is not closed in this, its struggle with the 
angel of death. The arm then stretched forth to 
save is notshortened. The finger of God it is that 
has written in the hearts of this grateful people of the 
north, courage, zeal, chivalry, and unconquerable de- 
termination to succeed. 


When this rebellion shall be subdued, when ‘“ un- 
conditional surrender” shall be the ‘‘ compromise ”’ 
accepted by all armed rebels, when our heroes that 
have gone forth in hope and courage shall return in 
triumph and honor, when the foundations of our 
government shall have been laid deeper and broader 
by their hands, and they and we shall rejoice over 
the noble work, think not that we shall be content to 
accept the past as the measure of the future. The 
Constitution may be the same, but the mode of ex- 
pounding it cannot-but be liberalized. The govern- 
ment will remain, but it will be administered in a 
spirit of greater freedom and more personal equality. 
The northmen, thus conquerors, will nottamely bow 
their necksto the old yoke, nor reconstruct that fabric 
of political tyranny which they are about to destroy. 
The evils they have put under foot they will never 
again endure, They will not vanquish the enemies 
of the Union, and yield them renewed homage. 


At Madison, on October 2,1863, he de- 
livered, in reply to an oration of Edward 
G. Ryan, ‘a speech upon “‘ War Under 
the Constitution,” which made a deep 
impression upon the public thought, 
and helped to set many who wavered 
into a right view of the rights and powers 
of the general government. After an 
extended, learned and logical discussion 
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of his theme, he concluded with this 
caustic touch: 


Martial law is despotic—a dreadful evil. Battles 
are murder—no less an evil. The more reason for 
driving the warto a speedy close. Both are opposed 
to the peaceful spirit of the Constitution; both with- 
out justification except in necessity; neither expressly 
forbidden in the Constitution, nor expressly sanc- 
tioned; yet both necessary incidents of war, not to be 
avoided by any theory; cruelly intruded upon us, who 
are painfully unwilling. No constitution can bridle 
bloody war with the silken reins of peace, turn bayo- 
nets into constable’s staves, nor plant courts and 
juries upon a battlefield. We cannot persuade rebel 
armies to submit to trial upon the indictment of a 
grand jury; nor will a warrant arrest the whizzing 
minie and the screaming shell. In such’ perils the 
Constitution is to be upheld, not by lawyers and 
their orations, but by heroes and their blood ! Nar- 
row and unsafe that construction which declares the 
Constitution unequal to such emergencies! Our 
commander-in-chief musttake from the enemy mules, 
cattle, corn, cotton, wagons; must burn houses, 
ships, cities; must capture and kill! Do not rebels 
the same? Can our general achieve success if he is 
unable to picket his horses, form line of battle, or 
direct a march, destroy a building, cut down a tree, 
for fear of broken constitution and a suit for trespass? 
Or if the control over the territory subject to his arms 
be denied to him because occupied by citizens not 
belonging to the belligerent armies? Such trifling 
revolts common sense. The war power—OUTSIDE 
of the Constitution, because not named by it; 
WITHIN the Constitution because implied in the right 
to make war—is and of necessity must be supreme 
within its sphere ! 


The opposition press referred to these 
conclusions as “ dangerous to liberty,” 
but in the light of history who was the 
prophet, Winfield Smith or the men who 
would have set his logic and his conclu- 
sions to naught ? 

In addition to Mr. Smith’s speeches, 
he made continual use of the pen, and 
the Republican press of the state dur- 
ing war days could furnish many evi- 
dences of that fact, in editorials and 
communications. He was also author 














of a vigorous and keenly humorous 
ballad, which showed McClellan to the 
world in a light other than that in which 
his followers regarded him—a versifica- 
tion that found great favor at the time, 
but whose authorship was known to but 
few. 

The qualities of manly resolution and 
intellectual strength which belonged to 
the father, and of culture and refine- 
ment that were the possessions of the 
mother, have united to produce in the 
son a character and bearing that have 
won him admiration and friends, and 
enabled him to secure and retain the 
public confidence and respect that he 
has for so many years held. The supe- 
rior education which opportunity, ap- 
plication, and a deep thirst for knowl- 
edge enabled Winfield Smith to gain, 
has supplemented his natural gifts; and 
much of the force and polish of his 
writings and forensic efforts may be at- 
tributed to his familiarity with classic 
models and the literature of ancient 
as well as modern times. Among his 
mental characteristics may be mentioned 
keen discernment of the meaning and 
measure of things about him, determi- 
nation to accomplish whatever he un- 
dertakes, self-reliance, an independence 

of thought and action, strong religious 
convictions, and an imagination fervid, 
and yet tempered with good judgment. 
With an analytical mind he reaches his 
conclusions by the way of logic, and is 
ever ready to furnish a reason for the 
faith that is within him. Taking noth- 
ing for granted, he demands a reason 
for every proposition that is submitted 
to his understanding. He does not form 
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his opinions suddenly or from impulse. 
His beliefs are the fruits of experience, 
or ripened and intelligent study, based 
upon all the facts that can be brought 
to his knowledge. A fine natural orator, 
he has been called to the public plat- 
form upon many important occasions, 
and has ever acquitted himself with 
honor and to the gratification of those 
whom he addressed ; loyal in his friend- 
ship; sincere, candid; with a word 
that is never broken; generous in many 
quiet deeds of benevolence; loving 
music, flowers, and all that can elevate 
or improve mankind, and guided only 
by what he believes to be right, regard- 
less of the views or expressions of other 
men. Even in his early school days he 
was regarded as painstaking, studious 
and thorough, and since those years has 
had little time and no inclination for 
the gaining of success by arts which 
many are able to follow. The only road 
thereto that suggested itself to him was 
by hard work and the employment of 
straightforward and direct methods. As 
a lawyer he has gained a special dis- 
tinction in the line of equity jurispru- 
dence, in which he has hardly a supe- 
rior in the northwest. But his success 
has by no means been confined to any 
one branch of his profession, as he is 
equally at home in them all. Viewed 
from any side, Winfield Smith may be 
regarded as a man who, while winning 
a marked success by his talents and in- 
dustry, has at the same time made a 
good use of and has justified that suc- 
cess. 

The natural law of compensation 
does not permit many men to excel in 
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more than one avocation. Yet there 
are those who are endowed with such 
versatility that almost any path they 
may choose to take will lead to emi- 
nence. Mr. Smith belongs to this lim- 
ited category. As above shown, he has 
essayed to do many things of a literary 
and business nature outside of his pro- 
fession, and it is not too much to say 
that in no ordinary measure he has suc- 
ceeded in them all. In drawing up a 
brief for the highest judicial tribunal ; 
in addressing himself on a question of 
fact to the human sympathies and 
homely sense of a jury; in appealing 
through the cold power of logic to the 
calm judgment of a court on an issue of 
law, he seems equally at home and 
equally and singularly successful. But 
the same is likewise true in a much 
wider field. Said a prominent business 
gentlemen who had known him inti- 
mately for many years: ‘“ Winfield 
Smith is a success wherever you find 
him. As a lawyer he is excelled by 
none in the northwest, and is equaled 
by few ; yet as a literary man of clean, 
caustic expression upon any subject on 
which duty or inclination prompts him 
to speak or write, he stands equally 
high. He was my attorney,” said this 
informant, “until his practice had out- 
grown and risen above the dimensions 
of ordinary matters of controversy, 
when it was necessary to seek other 
legal talent to take his place.” 

The genius of no lawyer can supplant 
hard work, and it does not with Mr. 
Smith. He studies his cases thor- 
oughly, and he studies both sides, and 
is therefore prepared to meet any point 
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of argument which might reasonably be 
expected from an adversary. A men- 
tion of several important litigations with 
which he has been connected should 
be added to those already referred to. 
He was retained in behalf of the defend- 
ants, in 1875, in a number of the prose- 
cutions commenced by the United States 
against persons charged with violations 
of the revenue laws. These cases were 
of much importance to the parties in- 
terested, and at the time attracted great 
attention. The results were generally 
unfavorable to the defendants, but his 
clients were entirely satisfied with the 
strenuous and able efforts of Mr. Smith, 
and his partial successes were regarded 
as victories, considering the odds against 
which he had to contend. His prac- 
tice in revenue cases had, before this, 
been extensive, and his knowledge of 
that department of professional labor 
was exhaustive. For several years he 
was a partner of Mr. Stark, one of the 
best known lawyers of the Milwaukee 
bar, and they conducted among others 
a litigation involving the management 
of the Sentinel company, in which case 
they won a signal triumph and much 
credit also. 

But no case in Wisconsin has for 
many years been the subject of more 
wide attention from business men than 
the action brought by Mr. Daniel Wells 
against Peter McGeoch, both of Mil- 
waukee, to recover a very large sum of 
money which the plaintiff claimed he 
paid by reason of the defendant’s mis- 
representations to him. This is popu- 
larly known as “ the lard case,” and as 
nearly everybody in Milwaukee and 
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Chicago knows something of its history, 
the enquirer need only to designate it 
by this oleaginous title to elicit what- 
ever information concerning it the party 
interrogated may possess. The princi- 
pal defense was that the transactions 
between the parties were illegal, because 
they were in violation of the Illinois 
statutes forbidding what is understood 
as “ corners,” and the defendant claimed 
the subject of the controversy to be 
money gained by the parties in one suc- 
cessful corner and lost by them in the 
lard corner. The case was decided in 
the lower court in favor of the defend- 
ant upon this ground, and is about to 
be argued before the supreme court on 
appeal, the principal question being 
whether the illegality mentioned consti- 
tutes a valid defense. The case was 
begun in 1883, and is very voluminous, 


and has required almost continuous 


labor from the counsel. The brief 
drawn by Mr. Smith extends over nearly 
a hundred printed pages, and although 
lengthy (as it is exhaustive) is consid- 
ered by attorneys, who can best appre- 
ciate its merits, as a model for method 
of arrangement, logical statement and 
perspicuity. 

Outside of the practice of law, Mr. 
Smith’s literary qualities are chiefly ex- 
hibited in his love of study, his practical 
mastery of two modern languages, his 
translations from the German, his divers 
public speeches and his numerous arti- 
cles, descriptive and controversial, in 
the daily press. How he has found op- 
portunity to write so much as he has at 
times done, for publication, and still at- 
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tend to the urgent and taxing duties of 
his practice, cannot be readily con- 
ceived by intellects less active, less com- 
prehensive and less flexible. Yet while 
he has done this and much more, espe- 
cially in large outside business matters, 
he has continued to grow in weight and 
prestige as a lawyer, and, as already 
seen, the largest case perhaps in all his 
professional career is the one last de- 
scribed, which, with Mr. Fish, he now 
has in hand and is contesting against 
Messrs. Stark and Miller. 

The position Winfield Smith holds as 
president of the Cream City railroad 
came to him by a natural sequence of 
circumstances, and was unsought and 
undesired. He bought some stock in 
the road by way of patronizing a public 
enterprise, and was elected a director. 
The company was not prospering as 
well as the stockholders could wish. 
His efficiency as a director was quickly 
recognized ; a change of management 
was desired, and the burden of execu- 
tive responsibility was shifted to the 
shoulders of Mr. Smith. When he as- 
sumed control in 1878 the stock was 
worth but sixty to seventy cents. It 
has since appreciated to upwards of 
one dollar and sixty cents, and the 
stockholders may be taken for good 
authority that much of the credit for 
this gratifying appreciation belongs to 
their president. The road is in all re- 
spects well equipped, and has certainly 
arrived at an era of prosperity. 

It may further be said of Mr. Smith 
as a speaker and a writer, that he 
especially excels in descriptive power. 
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His delineations are characterized by 
the careful precision of the lawyer, and 
by that vivid presentation of incident, 
of which the reading public never 
tires. = Conspicuous illustrations, did 
space permit, might be drawn from his 
earnest and eloquent eulogies to the 
respective memories of Byron Paine and 
Senator Matt. Carpenter. These ad- 
dresses were delivered in the supreme 
court at Madison, the former in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the Mil- 
waukee bar. Of Mr. Carpenter he 
could speak with feeling, for they had 
sustained, as partners, a nearer rela- 
tion than that of brother lawyers. The 
two addresses are in marked contrast 
to each other, in fidelity to the corres- 
ponding differences of the men. 
The rough, impassioned earnestness of 
Mr. Paine, his sterling character, his 
unpolished worth and even his defects, 
which could hardly be spared from the 
individuality of the man, were painted 
by an artist whose chief endeavor was 
to draw a picture of his subject which 
all would recognize. Hence the sketch 
was like that of a mountain, rugged, 
ponderous, grand. Its torrents may at 
times be turbid, but they come down 
with force. There is reserved power 
in overhanging masses of snow and ice. 
The detonations of a rifle may convert 
them into an avalanche. But the cul- 
tured, pervasive intellect of Mr. Car- 
penter, with its ruling triumvirate of 
wisdom, learning, wit, constitutes a dif- 
ferent subject, and its portraiture by 
Mr. Smith corresponds : 


He studied the literature as well as the philosophy 
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of law, and his learning strengthened the arguments 
which his logic inspired. His addresses were even 
more attractive to cultivated men of his own profes- 
sion than to those not trained to the law, and in 
courts he gained his highest glories, great as was his 
oratorical reputation among the people. His clear 
thoughts, his terse but fluent phrases, his felicitous 
turns of speech, often running into delightful wit, his 
continual good nature, his persuasive manner, his 
melodious voice—than which none more captivating 
was ever heard in a court—all gave to his forensic 
eloquence a charm which judges felt even more than 
juries. 

Mr. Smith has tried his hand at de- 
scribing material objects and scenery, 
as well as the minds of men. His pub- 
lished account of the ruin wrought by 
the Chicago fire ranks among _the first 
of the many thrilling narratives inspired 
by that grand and terrible desolation. 
But the literary effort which, with the 
peculiarities of the occasion, will be 
sure to preserve Mr. Smith’s name for 
unborn generations, is the speech made 
by him about two years ago in this city 
at the semi-centennial celebration of 
the first election ever held in Milwau- 
kee. The occasion was memorable. A 
handful of survivors of the thirty-nine 
men who voted at that election were 
present and added impressive interest 
to the scene. The address was listened 
to by the large concourse of people as- 
sembled in Schlitz park with rapt atten- 
tion, and drew encomiums from the city 
press. The speaker reviewed the past, 
minutely depicted the events, incidents 
and results of that first election; de- 
scribed the formalities of eastern ex- 
traction which constrained the suffragists, 
to select one of their number for “‘ fence 
reviewer,” when no fence existed within 
the limits of the county. He did not 
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fail to pay a deserved and glowing trib- 
ute to the determined, patient pioneers 
who laid the foundations of a large and 
flourishing city. As centuries and half 
centuries come and go, this first celebra- 
tion of the first election in Milwaukee 


will be recalled from musty files of 
papers and faded documents, and with 
it will be recalled the name and utter- 
ances of the orator of the occasion, Mr. 
Winfield Smith. 


J. H. KEnNepy, 
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IV. 


A PICTORIAL REVIEW OF 


THAT men are children grown, and 
that everybody enjoys seeing pictures, 
is a truism none will dispute. But 
pictures have long since outgrown the 
narrow limits of mere entertainment and 
have taken their place as potent factors 
in impressing an argument, or in fixing a 
truth. Intheexaggeration of the cartoon 
they have made history. It will add pleas- 
‘ure and vividness to the inspection of the 
illustrations, marking the various stages 
of Milwaukee’s development, to know 
that the cuts from which they are pro- 
duced were not based on traditional 
description, but made by faithful artists 
who themselves viewed the scenes and 
objects portrayed, for the purpose of 
making them an imperishable part of 
local history.* 


PRE-HISTORIC MILWAUKEEANS. 


Milwaukee and vicinity are rich in 
evidences of that unknown and seem- 
ingly unknowable race, the Mound 
Builders. Their tumuli of various size 
and form may still be seen, although 
the plowshare and harrow, in process 





* Most of the cuts used in illustrating this paper 
were kindly furnished by Mr. J. S. Buck, but we 
are indebted for a similar courtesy to the obliging 
proprietors of the Herald, to Messrs. Marr & Rich- 
ards (whose handiwork nearly all the cuts are), and 
to Mr. John Johnston, president of the Mitchell 
bank. 


FACTS AND INCIDENTS. 


of years, have obliterated many of the 
smaller ones, and the grading of streets 
and lawns has destroyed every trace 
of some which were of considerable pro- 
portions. An outlying pleasure garden 
comprises a huge mound left as a mon- 
ument by this vanished race, and from 
its summit a commanding and delight- 
ful view may be had of the lake. But 
a relic of antiquity, more rare and inter- 
esting, was witnessed more than half a 
century ago by a critical observer : f 
“ There is an ancient work on what was 
originally the claim of B. F. Wheelock, 
and in the winter of 1836 I camped 
upon it, cut five acres of timber, cleared 
it, split the rails to fence it, and put up 
a good log house for Wheelock. The 
timber was heavy, and when that and 
the thick coating of leaves were re- 
moved, rows of corn hills were plainly 
visible. 
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Rows parallel with ditch. 
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SECTION OF PRE-HISTORIC CORN FIELD. 





* * Buck's History,’ Vol. II, p. gg. 








To our astonishment we saw a ditch 
at least one thousand feet in length run- 
ning through the field from north to 
south, upon the east side of which the 
ends of these rows rested, while upon 
the west they ran parallel withit. Oak 
trees were standing in the ditch that 
were three feet in diameter, whose con- 
secutive rings would indicate an age of 
at least one thousand years. The hills 
were as well defined as though made 
the previous year, though evidently not 
less than ten centuries old.” Eight 
mounds once stood on the south side of 
the city between Elizabeth and Park 
streets, and within a space limited in the 
opposite directions by Fourth and 
Eighth streets. A sinuous ridge, rep- 
resenting an immense lizard, some two 
hundred feet long, was also a familiar 
spectacle to the early settlers, and trees 
six feet in circumference were erected 
by nature on the spine of the huge sau- 
rian. Other portions of the state, 
and especially the Fox river valley, 
abounded in similar works, many of 
which are extant. 

Whence came the race of men who reared 
These mounds so round and high ; 


Crowned with old oaks, ten centuries old, 
That in our valleys lie? 


Their history God alone can tell ; 
'Tis hidden from our sight ; 


Ages ago it passed into 
A pre-historic night.* 


MODERN MAN IN WISCONSIN TERRITORY, 


Weé léavé to the ethnologist the further 
discussion of ancient Milwaukeeanis, 
and descend the stream of time to the 





* From a poem by J. S. Buck. 
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recently past and present generations ; 
but first, a few words in regard to the 
territory in which Milwaukee, like a 
diamond, is set. Politically, the history 
of Wisconsin territory is a checkered 
one. From 1670 to 1759, a period of 
eighty-nine years, she was governed 
(though nominally rather than actually) 
by a monarch of France. The thirty- 
five next ensuing years she was under 
the domination of Great Britain. There- 
after for varying periods the territory 
was controlled from delegated centres 
of authority, located successively in 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan, making an aggregate of one 
hundred and sixty-six years before she 
became a self-governing sovereignty. 
The loyalty of the scattered people of 
the northwest through all these years of 
change, to whatever was at the time 
duly constituted authority, was a pre- 
cursor of that spirit of active fealty to 
the Union which, in after times, found 
expression on many fields of carnage. 
But though tranquil, there was no de- 
cided growth until the hand of extrane- 
ous rule, however indulgent, was re- 
moved, and a system of self-government 
inaugurated. When admitted to distinct 
territorial rights, in 1836, her growth 
became so rapid that twelve years later 
she was admitted to the sisterhood of 
states 

In other portions of the fair and fer- 
tile west has American pluck and push 
outstripped in achievement even the 
eutopian imagery of previous genera- 
tions, and left fancy with weary pinions 
lagging inthe rear. But in numerical 
growth, Wisconsin and her queenly me- 
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tropolis appear to have distanced all 
contemporary rivals. When the terri- 
torial government was organized in 
1836, with Henry Dodge, governor, there 
was a population of 22,218—about one 
person to every thirteen square miles. 
Though at different times despoiled of 
much of her most valuable territory, in- 
cluding what is now northern Illinois, 
upon which has arisen Chicago, and 
despite the check immigration received 
by the dismal panic of 1837, the popu- 
lation, so early as 1840, numbered 30,- 
747, and a decade later it had swollen 
to 305,000, giving a ratio of increase 
greater than that of any other state or 
territory for the same period. The 
strides taken by Milwaukee were more 
than commensurate with those of the 
territory, as will duly appear. 


THE FIRST SETTLERS. 


Much bickering has been indulged in 
by local authorities as to who has the 
best claim to the distinction of being 
the first white settler of Milwaukee. 
Solomon Juneau is the popular favorite, 
and if the question were to be deter- 
mined by vote, it would doubtless be 
decided in his favor ; yet it seems clear 
that a better title to the honor rests in 
another. Juneau, more than any other, 
laid the foundation stones upon which 
the city was constructed. Of that there 
is no dispute. 

Dr. Enoch Chase, one of the few 
links connecting the past of this locality 
with the present, earnestly pleads for 
primary distinctions for Mr. Mirandeau: 


I have known the history of Mr. Mirandeau for 
thirty-six years, and have been surprised that his 
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name is never mentioned as the founder of Milwau- 
kee. Jaques Vieux spent his winters in Milwaukee 
and his summers in Green Bay. Chappeau, Fily 
and several others are mentioned as occasional resi- 
dents, but Mr. Mirandeau was the first white man 
who ever moved here, spent his married life here, 
died and was buried here. I think this entitles him 
to the honor of being the first white settler of Mil- 
waukee. 

The honor is likewise accorded to 
Mirandeau by the ‘ History of Milwau- 
kee,’ which places Mr. Juneau as second 
permanent resident. Jaques Vieux was 
probably the first white adventurer and 
transient resident, having visited the 
spot and established a trading post 
when Indians alone were found there. 
It was by his solicitations that Juneau 
came to the site of Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Quartus Carley and a Miss 
Cleveland, from the then trading post 
and government garrison of Chicago, 
were the first white women to settle in 
the place, but they did not remain per- 
manently. Their arrival was so early 
as 1834. September 6 of that year 
Milwaukee county was erected, and a 
very considerable county it was—sev- 
enty-two by one hundred miles in dimen- 
sions. 

There was up to this time no village, 
and from 1825 to 1833 the only buildings 
standing on the site of Milwaukee were 
the little log cabins shown on next page. 
It remained simply a trading post until 
1834, when its geographical location 
and natural attractions began to excite 
attention. In the course of this year 
the first frame building was erected. 
It was a one story edifice 12x16 feet in 
dimensions, and was originally located 
on East Water street, a little south of 
Wisconsin. In 1836 it was removed 
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to the southwest corner of those streets, 
a site now occupied by the Mack block. 
This building was the office of Honor- 
able Albert Fowler, and is memorable 
among other things as the structure 
wherein was held Milwaukee’s first elec- 
tion, over fifty-two years ago, and par- 
ticipated in by thirty-nine voters, a few 
of whom are still living. The Fowler 
office was also the first place from which 
justice was administered, and for a 
brief period was used as the village 
bastile. Within it were, at first, con- 
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phet, perish in a day). In the early 
part of December, 1834, when Horace 
Chace and his companions arrived on 
the ground, they found just six persons 
in the place, about half of whom were 
there transiently. A little more than 
a year later a veritable village had 
sprung up, of five hundred inhabitants. 
But faith in the future of the town 
rather than numbers, was the element} 
chiefly in its favor, and that faith was 
shown by works. Before the close of 
1836 sixty frame buildings were erected, 


MILWAUKEE IN 1833. 


fined the men who nearly brought the 
settlement into trouble with the Indians 
by wantonly murdering one of them, 
and by subsequently escaping from the 
regular prison to which they had been 
transferred, through the evident collu- 
sion of their custodians. The accom- 
panying cut represents the building in 
1836 with a sentinel standing guard over 
* the two Indian murderers. 

The growth of Milwaukee in 1835 
was like that of Jonah’s gourd (save 
that it did not, like the vine of the pro- 


including the then palatial residence of 
D. S. Hollister, costing six thousand 


FIRST FRAME BUILDING. 
dollars, the court-house costing a like 
amount, built by Juneau and subse- 
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quently donated by him to the city, 
Dousman’s wheat warehouse, the first 
one constructed, and the once famous 
Milwaukee house, which burned about 
thirty years ago. The civilization of 
that early period had also provided it- 
self with a number of churches, and 
commercial and financial institutions 
were established, whose founders wisely 
‘anticipated the existence and conse- 
quent needs ofa flourishing city. ‘ The 
annexed cut is a fac-simile of the frame 
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building erected by Solomon Juneau 
upon the southeast corner of East Water 
and Michigan streets, in 1835, with the 
bears chained in thefront yard. In the 
foreground can be seen the author and 
and Old Sankie, a Menomonee chief, 
leaning upon the fence, watching the 
gambols of those bears as they rolled 
upon the ground or mounted to the tops 
of the posts, which they would do every 
five minutes—a sight that in memory 
I often see reénacted, and the old house 
filled with Indians, trading or gossiping 
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as of old.”* The old Juneau court- 
house above referred to, with its con- 
tiguous county building, is clearly 
shown in the annexed cut. It was con- 
sidered a fine and commodious build- 
ing in its day, but would contrast 
strangely with the stately pile of mas- 
onry which constitutes Milwaukee’s 
present temple of justice. 

Another old-time structure, erected 
in 1835, was known as the ee Cottage 
Inn.” It was built by Jacques Vieux, 
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JUNEAU’S HOUSE, 


who by way of making it extraZattrac- 
tive to the weary and hungry public, 


had its exterior painted green. The 
annexed cut not only gives the facade 
and side view of this 36x55 story-and-a- 
half hotel, but the scene witnessed June 
13, 1836, on the breaking of the ground 
for the grading and filling of East Water 
street, on which occasion Sylvester 
Pettybone, long since dead, guided the - 
plow, while one Onslow Brown wielded 
the lash and directed the eight-ox motor 


#« Buck's History,’ Vol. II, p. 133. 
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power inthevan. It is said the event 
was celebrated during the day by the 
consumption of thirty baskets of cham- 
pagne. This old inn was in 1844 re- 
placed by the New Cottage Inn, shown 
on next page, with the Wells House 
attached. These structures were de- 
stroyed by fire in April, 1845. 

The foregoing cuts and annotations 
will suffice without further amplification 
to show that Milwaukee in 1836 was a 
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The first was from a carpenter named 
Joe Slidell, who hailed from Detroit and 
located west of the river on the edge 
of the tamarack swamp. Extracts 
from his missive to his wife are as fol- 
lows : 

MILWAUKEE, June 9, 1836.—My Dear Jane: 
I am now pretty comfortably situated on the west 
side of the Milwaukee river, the side the town will 
be on. I have got part of the roof on the house. 
As I told you before, this town is going to be a thriv- 
ing village ; and that pretty soon, judging by the 


OLD COTTAGE INN. 


booming little village. Its people, 
chiefly of eastern lineage, were nervy 
and enthusiastic, yet if the population 
did not comprise some grumblers whose 
short-sighted vision could not look be- 
yond the lagoons and privations inci- 
dent to theearly situation, it would 
not be human. There was at least one 
such, and the extremes of sentiment are 
well preserved in acouple of old letters.* 

*Pyblished in Milwaukee Sentine/, June 26, 1877. 





way folks begin to come in. Mr. Juneau, that lives 
on the other side, said to me only yesterday, while I 
was doing a job for him, that in two years there 
would be three hundred houses built. This is good 
news for me, and I guess can be relied on. Juneau 
is a fine man. He owns about all there is of the 
east side. He has a trading-house, as I believe I 
told you. While [ was fixing his shelving for him, 
there came in three Indians to trade. One of them 
was a fierce fellow and did a great deal of jawing— 
as I made out afterwards—about a blanket, which he 
said the clerk had cheated him with. The clerk 
laughed at him, which made him worse; he opened 
the blanket that he had twisted round his shoulders, 
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though the weather was hot enough to roast eggs, 
and pointed to where it was torn. The clerk said 
something in the Indian tongue that made the sav- 
age tearing mad; he caught up one of the hatchets 
which were kept for sale, and made for him. I felt 
a little nervous myself, and the clerk jumped over 
the counter and run. Just then Juneau came in, he 
went straight up to the savage, and calling him 
‘* Bill,”’ stroked him on the cheek in a playful way. 
The Indian put down the hatchet and appeared to 
cool off very quick. Thinks I, if I was as big as 
you are, Mr. Juneau, I'd pitch him outdoors neck 
and heels. But the Frenchman understands these 
redskins better than I do. When they were going 
out, he took down a heavy Mackinac blanket and 
threw it over the head of the cross savage. The 
Indian pulled it down under his arm, but not one of 
* them ever looked back or said a word, though the 
present was a handsome one; but that’s their way. 
These Indians are a rascally set of cheats. Not 
long ago one of them brought in a lot of smoked 
chickens and sold them toa newcomer for prairie 
hens, and they were a neighbor's chickens that had 
been stolen only a few nights before, and fixed up to 
make them look wild. You needn't let the Indians 
frighten you though, for, except stealing, they never 
trouble the white folks. 
Your AFFECTIONATE HUSBAND. 


The counterpart to the above is the 
laconic letter from one George Pinckney, 
a brother-in-law of Slidell and by whose 
ardent encomiums of Milwaukee he had 
been induced to come there. The let- 
ter is dated Aug. 3, 1836, and is directed 
to his “ Dear Jane”: 


Joe has got me ont here, and here I am, anda 
more miserable, God-forsaken place I never saw. 
The town—or what there is of it—is right in the 
middle of a swamp. You can't go half a mile in 
any direction, without getting into water. It’s a 
pretty deep mud-hole all over. The river is a great 
thing, I expect, but when you have to paddle over 
it three or four times a day in a dug-out, its a nui- 
sance. Joe has got his house away out beyond the 
swamp where the wolves can get over the fence and 
the town can never reach him. But there’s no use 
in my saying anythingtohim. He's in love with the 
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place and you'll have to come; though if I had my 
way, I'd rather have you stay in old Detroit, where 
I wish I was now. GEORGE PINCKNEY. 


The old building here represented 
went through the usual experience of 
removal, first to 525 East Water street, 
where it was, converted into a hay barn, 
thence, in 1878, to River street, where 
it did duty as a feed mill until destroyed 
by fire in 1878. It was in this old store 
that a United States soldier who had 
escaped from cruel servitude, sought 
refuge when hotly pursued and fired 
upon by his would be captors, and the 
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OLD LUDINGTON STORE 


doughty Nelson Ludington (since dead) 
won not a little glory out of the inci- 
dent by seizing and disarming the fore- 
most officer and forcibly ejecting him 
from the store. The United States 
officers stationed in the North-west 
were very unpopular because of their 
known tyranny towards those under 
them, and in the case just cited the pur- 
suers were glad to escape with their 
lives, for a crowd that quickly gathered 
proposed lynching them. 
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The above cut is that of the good old 
pioneer American temperance house 
constructed by Jacob Lindsey Bean. 
Under a succession of proprietors it 
became quite famous and throughout 
its history sustained an excellent repu- 
tation. It will be interesting to com- 
pare the cut of this old hostelry with 
that of the far-famed Plankinton house 
(seen further on in these pages) which 
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claim to having the greater population. 
In 1843 Milwaukee had four thousand 
people, an increase of eight fold in seven 
years. The beginnings made in indus- 
trial and commercial development forty- 
five years ago were of no mean order. 
Fifty stores, comprising a number that 
did a wholesale business, supplied the 
various wants of the citizens and acted 
as magnets in drawing to this emporium 








OLD AMERICAN HOUSE. 


occupies the same site on which stood 
the American, on Grand avenue, be- 
tween First and Second streets. 

We have seen in part what Milwau- 
kee was in the first two or three years 
of her existence as a civilized commu- 
nity. Early in the forties she could lay 
claim to being a city, and for a num- 
ber of years disputed with Chicago the 


the patronage of a large though thinly 
peopled region of fertile prairie, con- 
spiring with other agencies to attract 
from all sources far and near both peo- 


‘ple and capital that should come to 


stay. There were at that time twelve 
inns, thirty groceries, eight forwarding 
houses, several elevators, with mills, 
banking institutions and various manu- 





factories in proportion. Milwaukee as 
a manufacturing centre has heretofore 
been dwelt upon with some particularity 
and need not be more than touched 
upon in this pictorial retrospect, 
wherein the chief purpose is to make 
only such descriptive comments as may 
add interest to the accompanying illus- 
trations. The annexed cut is that of 
the United States hotel as improved by 
a fourth story in 1846. It occupies one 
hundred feet front on Huron and eighty 
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sometimes made the foundation for a 
practical joke by the large boys of the 
early days. 

The Milwaukee house, portrayed 
on next page, is as it appeared early 
in the forties. In 1843 it abolished its 
bar and was for some months run as a 
temperance hotel, but finally relapsed 
into the old ways. Milwaukee, by the 
way, has never been a city which has 
smiled propitiously on total abstinence 


enterprises. The quantity of beer 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


upon East Water. This hotel, like so 
many other public buildings in Milwau- 
kee, was burned, the entire square on 
which it cornered being destroyed with 
itin August, 1854. That was the second 
time this square was reduced to ashes. 

The cut shown on opposite page gives 
a correct view from the water of the 
old lighthouse as it appeared from 1838 
to 1847. The house observable in near 
proximity was that occupied by the 
keeper, whose convivial generosity was 


manufactured in the city annually (as 
shown by figures in the September 
number of this magazine) is enormous, 
and there is one brewery the immense 
buildings of which extending for a con- 
siderable distance on both sides of 
Chestnut street, is said to be the great- 
est establishment devoted to that line 
of industry in the world. 
Tis said, 
A little nongense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men, 





OLD LIGHTHOUSE. 
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which, being the fact, the reader will 
enjoy the scene here represented, to- 
gether with a description of it by an eye 
witness,* who insists that neither the 
annexed cut nor his published declara- 
tions are at all exaggerated. ‘‘ There 
had been a big yellow dog hanging 
around the old jail for several weeks, 
and as his services were not required to 
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white pine (pinus pa lustris) applied to 
increase his motive energy. The brute 
was told to ‘git,’ and he got. He first 
made a circuit of the public square, 
then made his debut upon East Water 
street, down which he ran, some fifty 
of his brethren already in pursuit and 
their number increasing rapidly. They 
comprised every known species—big 


** SPEEDING A DOG.”—SPORT FOR THE BOYS. 


guard that classic retreat, it was decided 
by Henry Bates, the turnkey, to run 
him out secundum artem. By the aid of 
Romanza B. and Leveret T. Rice, a 
twelve-quart tin pail was attached to 
the dog’s narrative, and a little oil of 





* * Buck's History,’ p. 258. 


dogs, little dogs, bulldogs, coachdogs, 
curs (lots of them), greyhounds, fox- 
hounds, spaniels, pointers, setters, ter- 
riers, and one big newfoundland dog ; 
and what a racket they made! Cats 
treed under old buildings with tails like 
a printer’s roller; clerks ran out only to 
be knocked down like ten pins. They 
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cleared the sidewalk of every living 
thing, and overtook the poor victim 
about where Honorable John Black’s 
store now stands, 275 Bast Water street, 
and of all the dog fights ever witnessed, 
this was the liveliest. It was a reg- 
ular Balaklava. The smoke of their 


torment ascended up like a furnace. 
After several minutes he with the pail 
managed to separate from the yelling, 


side of East Water street, from Wiscon- 
sin south, as it existed in 1844. It was 
then a thoroughly live street, but any 
Rip Van Winkle of those days who 
should awaken from his lethargy among 
the stately blocks of that vicinity now,,. 
would see much to admire, but little or 
nothing that he could recognize. 

The cut of what was originally Hop- 
kins’ book store, shown on next page, 


WEST SIDE OF EAST WATER STREET. 


squirming mass of tormentors and 
again started down the street, the rest 
in hot pursuit. At length he reached 
the river into which he plunged, fol- 
lowed by the whole pack. The river 
was full of dogs hunting for the one that 
had led them such a race, but he was 
non est; his pail had taken him to the 
bottom, and they saw him no more.”’ 
The above cut represents the west 


represents quite a class of narrow, three- 
story blocks, regarded as quite stylish 
in their day, but the rise in value of 
street frontage, if there were no other 
cause, would put a check to the con- 
struction of buildings which would 
consume so considerable a proportion 
of the frontage in their lateral walls. 
The annexed cut is that of the Rogers 
block. It was erected in 1844, when 
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Milwaukee had become a considerable 
city and had many fine edifices, yet 
this block has the distinction of being 
the third brick structure erected in Mil- 
waukee. It was burned in the summer 
of 1854. 

The cut of the old First church, cor- 
ner of Milwaukee and Mason streets, 
represents it as it looked originally. Its 
contract cost was $3,300, but additional 
improvements more than doubled that 
expenditure. It was twice enlarged, 
but was finally abandoned by the con- 
gregation, who, January 3, 1873, took 
possession of their new edifice, the finest 
in the city, erected on Astor street at a 
cost of $170,000. The organ alone, 
built expressly for this church, cost 
$16,000. 

The Methodist denomination is cred- 
ited with having held the first public 
religious services in the history of Mil- 
waukee. The meeting was in the log 
house of Dr. Enoch Chase, in May, 
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1835, and the officiating clergyman was 
no less a personage than Bishop Clark. 
All the leading denominations are well 
represented in Milwaukee, and the wor- 
shiper of almost any creed can find a 
home. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel has had, un- 
der different managements, an existence 
of more than fifty years, and is generally 
held to be in the van of Milwaukee 
journalism. The upper story of the old 


THE MACK BLOCK 


building, shown in the cut, was its home 
for some years, dating from 1843. This 
old building stood originally on the 
southwest corner of Wisconsin and East 
Water streets, but was removed to Hu- 
ron street, where it was burned in 1857. 
Another block, considered at the time 
to be a very fine one, occupied the same 
corner, but at length gave place to the 
stately edifice here represented. The 
familiar names, Marr & Richards, 
Milwaukee’s foremost engravers, may 
be traced on the exterior of the side 
facing Wisconsin street. Law and other 
professional business is conducted on 
the upper floors. 
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On page 590 is shown a fac-simile of 
the first building for military purposes 
erected inthe city. It owed its existence 
to the patriotism of the German company 
of Washington guards, commanded by 
Captain David George; was built in 
1845, and stood between Main and 
Market streets, on the south side of 
Oneida. It was the theatre of many 
public gatherings, social, political and 
military. The scene here portrayed is 
on the presentation of a flag to the com- 
pany, November 3, 1845. Miss Louisa 
Dresen, whose figure with the banner in 
hand the picture discloses, made the 
presentation speech, which was re- 
sponded to by the captain. This old 
building has disappeared. 

The old residence of Byron Kilbourn, 
shown in the picture was, in its prime, 
the finest in the city, and the boast was 
made that no better would be built for 
twenty years, but the early enthusiasts 
did not fully realize the era of transi- 
tion and progress upon which they were 
entering. This residence stood on the 
north-west corner of Grand avenue and 
Fourth street, a corner now of conspic- 
uous importance as the location of the 
elegant library building erected by the 
enterprising John Plankinton, and which, 
with the large addition and improve- 
ments recently added, cost $230,000. 
The public library occupies the western 
part of the second floor and contains 
about forty-three thousand volumes. 
Well furnished reading and reference 
rooms are annexed to the main deposi- 
tory of books. With its efficient and 
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courteous management, the library is a There are few edifices, the country 
credit to the city and may well give over, and perhaps none, the history of 
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RUINS OF DAISY MILL. 


name and character to the stately edi- which excites a more painful interest 
fice of which it only occupies a part. than that which lingers about the once 
The above is a cut of the Daisy mill celebrated and popular Newhall house 


NEWHALL HOUSE. 


as it looked after the fire, December 8, which burned with such fearful loss of 
1885. : life in 1883. It is shown in the annexed 
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cut in all its pristine glory. The New- 
hall occupied the corner of Boadway 
and Michigan streets, extending one 
hundred and eighty feet on the former 
and one hundred and twenty on the lat- 
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ing, and on its memorable site has 
arisen what is known as the new insur- 
ance building, and it ranks among the 
finest business blocks of the Cream city. 

The chamber of commerce pictured 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


ter. A book has been written by the 
Messrs. Bleyer of this city, to chronicle 
and preserve the details of horror which 
put an end to the existence of the build- 


here was quite fully described in the 
preceding number of this magazine, and 
the cut will verify the statements of 
commendation therein contained. It 
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stands on the southwest corner of Mich- 
igan and Broadway, just opposite the 
site formerly occupied by the Newhall 


house and just east of the elegant 
Mitchell block. These two blocks oc- 
cupy the south side of Michigan street 


it 
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We now come to the Plankinton 
house, as shown in the annexed cut. As 
it is known from ocean to ocean, little 
need be said of it by way of verbal ex- 
planation. 

The facade,'shown here,'is on thefsouth 


MiTCmELL BLOCK. 


from East Water street to Broadway. 
They make fine companion pieces of 
the most modern architecture, and the 
visitor to Milwaukee never properly 
“does up” the city who fails to view 
these edifices, both within and without. 


side of Grand avenue, extending from 
West Water to Second street. It would 
hardly seem possible that the vast num- 
ber of rooms of this immense structure 
would ever be simultaneously occupied, 
yet it was crowded to repletion, recently, 
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during the state fair, and will doubtless . Throughout this paper, statistical 
. be as closely occupied again on the oc- facts and figures relative to industrial 
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casion of the President’s reception, and financialfmatters have been made 
which takes place here presently. to give place to the more restful and 
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edifying panorama which exhibits the 
evolution that has taken place in Mil- 
waukee more impressively than words. 
The reader has seen the group of log 
cabins which represented all there was 
of civilization in this locality from 1825 
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to 1833. The accompanying cut, exe- 
cuted with fidelity in every detail, by 
Messrs. Marr & Richards, has, been 
reserved in contrast for the grand finale. 
The map is that of Milwaukee as she is. 
H. E. Foster. 





BANKS AND BANKERS OF MILWAUKEE.* 


Near Ly all the events that have oc- 
curred to make the city of Milwaukee 
what it is are within the memory of a 
few of its still living citizens. Its early 
financial and banking history are per- 
. haps of a misty character up to the 
time of the organization, under author- 
ity of the territorial legisiation, of the 
Wisconsin Marine & Fire Insurance com- 
pany. It was a little peculiar that 
such an institution as that became, 
should have developed under a charter 
which specially provides that “ nothing 
herein contained shall give the said 
company banking privileges ;”’ but it was 
in good hands, and the results: inten- 
sify the rule, that banks are only 
safe to the customers or profitable to 
stockholders when they are well and 
honestly managed. The end seems to 
justify the means, and due commendation 
has been freely given to the men who 
knew “honesty to be the best policy” 
and were strong in character. 

Since that time what there is of bank- 
ing history is pretty well preserved in 
accessible records and the following 
are some of the later events. 





*Written in compliance with request, by Mr. H. 
H. Camp. 


After the adoption of the State Bank- 
ing law by vote of the people in 1852, 
only banks organized thereunder could 
issue anything in the similitudes of 
money, and a new era began. Nearly, if 
not quite, the first organized Wiscon- 
sin bank was the Wisconsin Marine 
Fire Insurance Company bank, organ- 
ized in 1853; capital $100,000 ; Alexan- 
der Mitchell, president, and D. Furgu- 
son, cashier, and this institution has 
been to this day a leading bank of the 
northwest. 

In May, 1853, were organized—-The 
State Bank of Wisconsin, Eliphalet 
Cramer, president, and Moses S. Scutt, 
cashier ; capital $250,000, was subse- 
quently increased to $500,000, and later, 
in 1861-2, the capital was cut down 
to $250,000 and in 1865 was changed 
into the Milwaukee National bank 
under the enabling law of congress for 
all state banks, and is still one of the 
leading banks of the city; also the 
Farmers’ and Millers’ bank, N. Cleve- 
land, president, and C. D. Nash, cashier ; 
capital $50,000. Later on this bank was 
purchased by new parties, E. D. Hat- 
ton, president, and H. H. Camp, cashier; 
was changed in its administration, cap- 
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ital increased to $250,000 and later still 
increased to $500,000 ; subsequently 
the capital was reduced to $250,000 by 
paying back to the shareholders that 
amount of capital, which was not the 
universal method of reducing capital 
in those days. This bank was suc- 
ceeded by the First National Bank of 
Milwaukee, capital $200,000; E, A. 
Brodhead, president, and H. H. Camp, 
cashier. Its charter expired in 1882 and 
was succeeded by a second First Na- 
tional bank, capital $200,000; H. H. 
Camp, president, F. G. Bigelow, cashier, 
which is, as its predecessor, one of the 
leading banks of the city also. The 
Exchange Bank of W. J. Bell & Com- 
pany, W. J. Bell, president, and J. B. 
Kellogg, cashier, $25,000. This bank 
was many years ago closed by volun- 
tary liquidation. 


In April, 1854, the Bank of Commerce, 
G. W. Peckham, president, and J. S. Cott, 
cashier, capital $50,000, was organized. 
After a few years was discontinued by 


voluntary liquidation. At this time there 
was the banking-house of Marshall & Ils- 
ley, which has continued to this day a 
large, remunerative business, which ranks 
with that of other of our best banks. 
There were also the banking-houses of 
Kneeland & Hull, G. Papendeck & Com- 
pany, Levi Blossom, Haertel, Greenleaf & 
Company, all of which have been discon- 
tinued. At this time there were fifteen 
other organized ‘banks in Wisconsin. 

In 1855-6 the Bank of Milwaukee was 
organized, C. D. Nash, president, and 
Mr. Peak, cashier; capital $300,000. 
Subsequently the capital was cut down to 
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$200,000, and in 1865 the bank was 
changed to be ‘I'he National Exchange 
bank, under the enabling law of congress 
to make such changes, with capital $200,- 
ooo ; C. D. Nash, president, and W. G. 
Fitch, cashier. This bank has continued 
as organized, and is one of the leading 
banks of the city. In this year was 
also organized the Second Ward Sav- 
ings bank, capital $100,000. It is con- 
tinued to the present time, the bank which 
more largely than any other has a German 
patronage. The People’s bankof Haertel, 
Greenleaf & Company, H. Haertel, presi- 
dent, and E. B. Greenleaf, cashier, $50,000 
capital ; and the Marine bank, I. A. Hoo- 
ver, president, and J. H. Skidmore, cash- 
ier, capital $50,000. The two last named 
banks were liquidated many years ago. 

In 1857 there were organized the Globe 
bank, Asahel Finch, president, and W. 
R. Freeman, cashier, capital $100,000 ; 
and the Juneau bank, J. B. Cross, presi- 
dent, and Samuel B. Scott, cashier, 
$250,000, These two banks were wound 


up séveral years since, as were also the 


banking firms, in existence at this time, of 
Bridge Brothers, Townsend, Bean & Bur- 
lock, Reeve & Roe and Willmans, Jacobs 
& Company. 

In 1858 the Union bank was organized, 
J. W. Medberry, president, and W F. Ho- 
bert, cashier. This bank was not long 
continued. 

In 1859-60 there appear to have been 
no new banks organized, but there were 
several firms of bankers and brokers which 
were discontinued, among which were F. 
C. Bellinger, Samuel I. Bridge, C. R. 
Austin, Bachman & Metz, A. F. Clarke, 
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Lee & Loomis, Edward Steiner, Price, 
Farmer & Company, and Harvey Frey— 
none of which firms are in existence here 


now. 
In 1862 the Merchants’ bank, E. H. 


Goodrich, president, and Samuel B. - 


Scott, cashier, capital $100,000, was 
organized. This bank was succeeded 
in 1865 by the Merchant’s National 
bank—capital $200,000, same officers— 
but finally closed by voluntary liquida- 
tion. 

Armstrong, Spink & Co. appear as 
bankers. They later on were succeeded 
by the Milwaukee County bank, Mr. 
Armstrong, president, and Mr. Scheffer, 
cashier. This bank was discuntinued 
afterwards. M. Von Baumbach & Co. 
organized as a private firm of bankers, 
but later on made connections with 
other institutions. 


In 1863 the firms of Bellinger & Law- 
rence and J. B. Martin were established 


as bankers. The former firm was 
merged into another concern later, and 
J. B. Martin in time organized the Wis- 
consin State bank, J. B. Martin, presi- 
dent, J. A. Piree, vice-president, and E. 
R. Leland, cashier. 

In 1866 the National City bank was 
organized, Anthony Green, president, 
and J.A. Piree,cashier; capital $100,000. 
This bank was not long continued and 
went into voluntary liquidation. In 
this year there were banking firms which 
went out of business later, C. J. Hatch 
& Co., Henry Beck, W. S. Candee, 
-Goodrich, Rumsey & Co., W. N. Fair- 
banks. 

In 1868 the South Side Savings bank 
was organized, G. C. Trumph, president, 
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and J. B. Keating, cashier; capital 
$25,000. This bank, though of small 
capital, was organized to stay, and does 
a good share of the banking business on 
the south side of Milwaukee river. 

In 1869 the banking firm of Hough- 
ton, McCord & Co., was established, 
and later was succeeded by Houghton 
Bros. & Co., which is still a prominent 
banking firm of the city. There was 
also the firm of Candee, Ambler & Co., 
which was not of long continuance. 

In 1871 the Bank of Commerce was 
organized, E. O’Neil, president, and A. 
B. Guilfuss, cashier. Also the German 
Exchange bank, $100,000 capital, by 
Messrs. Baumbach, Kuehn & R. Nan- 
nemacher, and these two were consol- 
idated, with E. O’Neil, president, and 
R. Nannemacher, cashier, which is still 
one of the prominent banks of the city. 

In 1875 was organized the Manufac- 
turers’ bank, I. A. Harbrook, president, 
W. S. Candee, cashier ; about $50,000 
capital. This bank was not successful 
at last, and was, after being closed, 
honorably liquidated without loss to de- 
positors, but at large cost to the princi- 
pal stockholders. 

In 1880 Crown & Co., and: Belcher & 
Co., The 
former removed to Chicago, and the 
latter succeeded by Tweedy Brothers & 
Co., which latter firm still continues. 

In 1886 the Commercial bank (West 
Side) was organized, E. R. Paine, presi- 
dent, A. B. Guilfuss, cashier ; capital, 
$100,000. This bank was organized by 
wealthy stockholders. 

In 1887 the Plankinton bank (West 
Side) was organized, J. Plankinton, 


were named as bankers. 
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president, F. T. Day, vice president, J. 
P. Murphy, cashier ; capital, $250,000. 
This bank has a body of strong stock- 
holders, and under its present manage- 
ment will come to be a prominent bank. 

The Milwaukee Clearing-house was 
established in A. D. 1868, with ten mem- 
bers. It has at present eleven members. 
The clearings up to the present year 
have amounted to about two hundred 
million dollars. 


HOEL H. CAMP. 


The financial and commercial his- 


tory of Milwaukee would be very in- . 


complete and unsatisfactory without a 
personal and somewhat extended 
mention of those whose lives are inter- 
woven so closely with the indus- 
trial and financial development of a 
large and growing city. When a man 
—or a select number of men—have set 
in motion the occult machinery of bus- 
iness, which materializes into a thous- 
sand forms of practical utility, or 
where they have carved out a for- 
tune or a name from the common 
possibilities open for competition to 
all, there is a public desire, which 
should be gratified, to see the men, so 
nearly as a portrait and a word artist 
can paint them, and examine the ele- 
ments of mind and the circumstances 
by which such results have been 
achieved. 

Mr. Hoel H. Camp has been a con- 
tributor to Milwaukee’s early history in 
much that pertains to finance, as pres- 
ident of the First National bank, as a 
director in the ‘‘ Northwestern Insur- 
ance Company,’ and as a citizen he 
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continues an earnest and construc- 
tive force in administering and expand- 
ing the affairs of the strong and widely 
known organization of which he is the 
head, and to other outside interests 
which affect the community. His early 
years were uneventful, and may be 
briefly passed over. 

Mr. Camp was born in Derby, Ver- 
mont, in the year 1822, of a parentage 
which traced its genealogy back to 
the Pilgrim Fathers. His father, a 
graduate of the University of Vermont, 
was a lawyer, and for many years prom- 
inent in his profession and in the politi- 
cal history of the state, occupying 
various places of emolument and trust. 
His demise, at a ripe age, was felt by the 
numerous circle of acquaintances who 
knew him in public and private life, as 
the end of a good and distinguished 
man who had served his day and gen- 
eration well. .His portrait is awarded 
a place of honor in the senate chamber 
at the capitol of Vermont, he having 
been the first—and for many years after 
—president of that body. 

Mr. Camp was offered the opportunity 
of a collegiate education such as the 
father had acquired and turned to so 
good account, but he satisfied him- 
self with the more limited but prac- 
tical elements of knowledge to be had 
in a good district school of the staunch 
old Vermont character. But the edu- 
cation there acquired was insensibly 
enlarged, probably in no small degree, 
by the intellectual surroundings of the 
paternal home. 

At the early age of fifteen he left home 
and secured ‘a position as clerk in a 
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mercantile establishment at Montpelier. 
His aptitude for business was recognized 
and duly appreciated by his employers, 
whom he served until of age. He en- 
gaged in business for himself from 1846 
to 1852, first in Montpelier, and then 
at Northfield. At the place last men: 
ioned he was associated in business 
with Governor Charles Paine, one of 
the ablest business men in the east, 
and subsequently a promoter of the first 
Vermont railroad. ' 

In 1852 Mr. Camp made a trip west, 
and to Milwaukee. He decided to make 
Milwaukee his future home ; closed his 
business connections in Vermont, and 
the following year came to Milwaukee to 
permanently identify himself with the for- 
tunes of thecity. As already intimated, 
Mr. Camp belongs to that now small 
number of surviving bankers who have 
passed through the peculiar and varied 
phases of western banking, more par- 
ticular mention of which will be made 
presently. On returning to Milwaukee 
in 1853, he entered into the whole- 
sale grocery business ; but shortly after 
an unlooked for inducement turned his 
abilities into another channel. 

Soon after the organization of the 
Farmers’ and Millers’ bank in 1853, 
Mr. Camp became first teller and then 
cashier. Subsequently Mr. E. D. Hol- 
ton was elected president, and con- 
tinued in that office until 1862, when 
he resigned in favor of Mr. Brodhead, 
who remained president of the Farmers’ 
and Millers’ bank and of the First Na- 
tional bank until 1882, at which time 
the charter of the latter expired. Mr. 
Camp retained the position of cashier 
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in the Farmers’ and Millers’ bank until 
that banking institution was succeeded 
by the First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee in 1862, he remaining cashier 
and active administrative officer in 
that bank during its legal existence, 
which terminated in 1882. That bank 
was then succeeded by a second First 
National Bank of Milwaukee, of which 
he was made and still remains presi- 
dent. Though conservative and tena- 
cious of opinion, no one was more 
quick to see or more instrumental in 
securing the advantages of the National 
banking system than he. In fact, so 
strongly impressed was he of the wis- 
dom of the congressional act and of 
the expediency of making the change 
in accordance therewith, that when the 
the law became operative he had al- 
ready perfected arrangements for the 
voluntary liquidation of the Farmers’ 
and Millers’ bank, and his was one of 
the first National banks in the Union. 

Mr. Camp made few mistakes in bus- 
iness, and certain it is the First Na- 
tional of Milwaukee is in the front 
rank of banking institutions the coun- 
try over. His extended experience 
as a banker—some thirty-four years— 
has given him the acquaintance of a 
large number of the now older bankers 
of the country, and made him familiar 
with their ideas as to their own and the 
country’s financial needs. He was early 
connected, too, with the ‘‘ American 
Bankers’ Association,” in which he has 
been one of the executive council since 
its organization, and has exerted his 
full share of effort and influence in 
shaping the financial legislation of the 
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state and Nation. He knows full well, 
by the bitter experience of the north- 
west, what are the fruits of a system of 
banking which may be taken advantage 
of to deluge the people with a panic- 
breeding currency. 

In the years between 1850 and 1865 
a greater variety of money, so-called, 
was current and uncurrent, by turns, in 
the northwest than was probably ever 
before or since inflicted on any commu- 
nity. Up to 1856 the bank-notes of 
every state in the Union were in use in 
the western states and territories. The 
New England money, redeemed under 
the“‘ Suffolk system,”’ and notes of banks 
near New York city were, next to coin, 
the best money issued. Next in order 
came New York state, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey bank-notes ; then the old 
state banks of Ohio and Indiana, with a 


liberal sprinkling of all other middle and 
southern states, together with the ubiq- 
uitous “ red-dog ” and “‘ wild-cat”’ paper 
mixed with some very good bank issues 
from Michigan, and a large percentage 


of counterfeits on all the states. Then 
—as. previously recorded in this maga- 
zine—came the panic of 1857, precipi- 
tated by the failure of the Ohio Life & 
Trust company, which came like a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky, followed by 
the liquidation and readjustment of bank- 
note values, and untold disaster and 
suffering in the western states, then so 
far away. During the succeeding period 
of five or six years the unsettled era of 
free state banking ensued, the issue of 
bank-notes being authorized in nearly 
all the western states, upon pledge of 
state bonds, and in some cases on the 
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more uncertain security of railroad 
bonds. Speculators and schemers took 
advantage of the license to issue notes, 
establishing nominal banks in swamps 
and inaccessible places, where redemp- 
tion would be practically impossible. 
There were also many honest failures un- 
der a system which encouraged banking 
enterprise beyond the limits of safety 
and success. The whole scheme of free 
banking became demoralized, and rap- 
idly came to naught as the National 
banking law came into force and favor. 
During all these fifteen years the busi- 
ness men of the country, and indeed all 
persons who used money, were losers, 
and it came to pass that very few banks, 
compared with the whole number, could 
be pointed to as absolutely reliable, 
while many became insolvent, and nearly 
or quite two-thirds of the Wisconsin 
banks went into liquidation, entailing 
indiscriminate losses on rich and poor. 

Mr. Camp and the bank with which 
he was connected were among those 
who came through this long and peril- 
ous ordeal unscathed. He had brought 
with him from New England a great lik- 
ing for the famous “ Suffolk system” of 
redemption for all bank-notes in coin, in 
some practical way, and in all the earlier 
years of his banking life did his best to 
ingraft that feature on the Wisconsin 
system. By the codperation of others 
he succeeded in perfecting legislation 
which, but for the supervention of the 
National banking law, would soon have 
gone into operation in Wisconsin. The 
provisions for redemption thus to be 
adopted were in part incorporated in the 
National banking law approved by 
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Chase and McCulloch, and without 
similar features so adopted the National 
law would never have met with its great 
success. Highly as he regards the 
banking law provided by congress, he 
thinks it is susceptible of improvement, 
and in an address* sets forth some of 
the reasons for the faith that isin him: 


. . » Our able financial minister had designed a 
most wise and ingenious plan, under the National 
Bank act, to bring the banking capital of the Nation 
to his assistance; but to redeem the notes issued un- 
der that law, the best money he could name was 
demand notes of the government, to pay which there 
was no provision made (only for a time there was a 
promise to redeem them in bonds, but even that 
promise was repudiated), and from the close of the 
war until January 1, 1879, they were virtually under 
protest. Light weight dollars would then have made 
a silver lining to all our financial clouds. 


After calling attention to the demands 
for cheap transportation—and its cor- 
relative, the best attainable banking 
system—by “the enormous growth and 


extent of trade and commerce,” and re- 
ferring to the existing banking law as 
“the best in the world,” he counsels 
vigilance to recognize the new demands 
of trade : 


If we are wise enough to keep the system well 
abreast with the times, to strengthen its stakes as we 
lengthen its cords, we shall command and deserve 
the increasing confidence of the people and convince 
them that currency issues should be completely sep- 
arated from political influences and government in- 
terference, and subject only to the requirements of 
trade. 

If silver is to enter largely into use, even at its act- 
ual value, then every reason I shall give for the 
proposed amendment to our National law will have 
added force. 

. . - My proposition is simply this: to amend the 
present National banking law so that, with their de- 
posits of United States bonds to secure currency, 





* Entitled ‘‘Coin Deposits as Security for National 
Bank Notes,”—date 1880. 
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banks shall also deposit a proportionate amount of 
coin for which they shall receive notes of the same 
character. 


In making the proposed change he 
thinks the following. results will be se- 
cured: 


1. The National bank currency will be so much 
improved that the law may also properly be amended 
to allow banks to hold such currency asa reserve 
against their liabilities, instead of the present legal 
tender notes. 

2. To compel all banks, remote or near, to furnish 
their quota of actual coin set aside asa reserve, each 
one to secure its own notes, and thus remove any 
question in the minds of conservative bankers as to 
an issue of currency too large for the reserve actually 
provided for its redemption, 

3. To make our coin more available for commer- 
cial purposes, by the use in its stead of notes secured 
thereby, and in their use saving the greater expense 
and risk in the transportation and handling of the 
coin, 

4. To establish such a safeguard that hereafter, 
during crises in the business of the country, or panics 
from any cause, ‘the currency will be safe from any 
possible disturbance. 


He also adds: 

At this point it is not inappropriate to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this plar has an illustrious prece- 
dent in the Bank of England, which, after an exist- 
ence under varied legislation since 1695, in the year 
1844 perfected its present system. Its note circula- 
tion is now based on government securities to the 
amount of fourteen million pounds sterling, and be- 
yond that amount notes are issued without limit, on 
a deposit of coin, but with this marked difference: in 
England the issue department of the bank holds the 
securities, while with us the treasury of the Nation 
would hold both bonds and coin. 


The author of the address then enters . 
upon a detailed argument in support 
of his theory, summoning to his sup- 
port an array of facts and figures, fast- 
ening attention on the weak points of 
the National law and enlarging method- 
ically upon the benefits to accrue from 
the adoption of the proposition. The 
present writer is aware that the extracts 
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above quoted—from an address made 
six or seven years ago—do not ade- 
quately represent the convincing and 
edifying force of a connected argument. 
But they will assist in giving a pen- 
picture of our subject, which is the pri- 
mary purpose of this sketch. 

Mr. Camp is a staunch Republican 
of Whig origin, but has ever kept aloof 
from politics, never allowing himself to 
be drawn into political life by seeking 
or holding office. 

He is known to be a liberal giver, 
and there is a method and individuality 
which regulate his benefactions—like 
everything else done by him—which 
may be here explained, in part, for the 
purpose of affording a plan as well as 
an example for others who have means 
with which they would like to make 
the world happier and better. We copy 
an article from the Mi/waukee Sentinel of 
January 28, 1887, setting forth the mag- 
nitude and nature of the charity enter- 
prise: 

Articles of incorporation of the Charity Relief 
fund were mailed yesterday to the secretary of state 
at Madison. Mr. H. H. Camp, who is the mov- 
ing spirit in the enterprise, has had the matter 
under consideration for some time. It proposes to 
establish a fund, the income of which shall be used 
for the relief of destitution and suffering. The new 
association starts with the handsome and generous 
gift of forty thousand dollars from Mr. Camp. It 
appears that the gentleman in question, who has 
been one of the prosperous citizens of Milwaukee, 
began many years ago to set apart a certain propor- 
tion of bis yearly income for benevolent and charita- 
ble purposes. The amount thus set apart he no 
longer regards as his own for any other use. From it 
he took such sums, from time to time, as he thought 
fit to bestow on current charities. What was not 
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expended in this manner was allowed to accumulate 
until it has reached the sum of forty thousand dol- 
lars, He has now prepared a plan by which this 
amount, with that of other similar gifts that may be 
added to it, shall be placed under competent 
management, the income to be in part spent an- 
nually for benevolent objects and in part to accumu- 
late till the principal amounts to two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, 


The stipulations under which the 
funds shall be administered are to do 
the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber of persons, and “generally to such 
as have no claims upon any other 
organization. To this end none of the 
funds, unless specifically directed by 
the donor for such purposes, shall be 
given to any church, school, lodge or 
other corporation,” the presumption 
being that all such organizations as are 
regular and known candidates for special 
or public support will be provided for 
by other means. 

In religious faith Mr. Camp is an 
Episcopalian of the moderate sort, with 
charity for all other Christian organiza- 
tions, and is a member of St. James’ 
church on Grand avenue, of which he 
has been a substantial patron from its 
earliest existence. 

He is a well preserved man in physi- 
cal appearance ; is compactly built ; of 
strong muscular frame ; is of the ner- 
vous order of temperament and active 
in his movements, beyond the average of 
men of his years. He is in all respects 
a man of the people, and as such is 
honored and respected by his fellow- 
citizens and neighbors. 

Henry E. Foster. 














Tue seeker after glory, riches or ease 
should give the healing art in any of its 
branches a wide berth. Discouragement 
attended the practice of medicine at its 
very beginning. As the legend goes, 
Esculapius had no sooner acquired such 
eminent skill that he could restore the 
dead to life—which he is reputed to have 
done—than Pluto, fearing the depopula- 
tion of his kingdom, induced his big 
brother Jupiter to strike the ‘only origi- 
nal” doctor dead with a thunderbolt. 
True, the M. D.’s of to-day need have no 
fear of bodily harm for getting anybody 
out of Hades, or, according to the wag- 
gish ideas of the time, for assisting people 
to get there. But the life of the success- 
ful and trustworthy physician is one of ne- 
gation. He must keep aloof from poli- 
tics, be blind to speculative allurements, to 
a considerable degree expatriate himself 
from society and forego seasons of recre- 
ation, in which men of other callings in- 
dulge. When demands are constantly 
made upon him, with an issue of life or 
death, he.has neither time nor divided at- 
tention for these things. Greatness, then, 
in the line of official preferment or of 
amassing princely fortunes or of plucking 
fame in the fields of literature or art— 
save in a restricted sense—need not be 
expected in reviewing the lives of men who 
practice the healing art. But men who 
have the intellect and zeal to master the 
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complicate and difficult learning of the 
profession ; men who will leave their warm 
beds at'night and face the winter’s blasts 
to minister to a sufferer who may be too 
poor to repay the service; men who have 
the courage to face death in a pest-house 
and anywhere in the discharge of duty, 
are great enough to be given a place in 
this magazine. 

The development of medicine in this 
section of the northwest has been traced 
to about the year 1850, and a list of the 
practitioners* of Milwaukee given from 
the earliest period to that date. Subsequent 
accessions have been so numerous and 
changes of location so great that, to con- 
tinue that list, year by year to the present, 
would be impracticable, if not tedious. It 
will, however, fall within the limits of al- 
lotted space and research to chronicle in 
classified order the names of those who 
are now practicing medicine in Milwaukee 
regularly, or in particular lines : 


OLD SCHOOL, OR THE ALLOPATHS. 


Edwin W. Bartlett, 
James A. Bach, 
William A. Batchelor, 
Francis Becker, 
Charles W. Betzel, 
Joseph E. Birkhaeuser, 
Lorenzo Boorse, 
Frederick Brendecke, 
William Eggers, 


Horace M. Brown, 
R. B. Brown, 
James Cavany, 
Ernest Copeland, 
John De Besche, 
Nehemiah Dodge, 
James Dorland, 
William H. Earles, 
A. Bradford, 





— 


* Vide MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIsTory, Sep- 
tember number. 










John W, Fisher, 
Louis F, Frank, 

Paul Gawrzyjelski, 
Isaac W. Hanna, 
Henry Harpke, 
Anton Hirschbuehl, 
Julius Kasten, 
George D. Ladd, 
Jacob Lang, 

Fred, J. Lindenschmidt, 
William Mackie, 
Solon Marks, 

Jacob Mendel, 
William Meyer, 
Sarah R. Munro, 
Walter H. Neilson, 
Henry V. Ogden, 
Charles H. Orton, 
John N. Regan, 
Louis Reinhard, 
Chauncy C. Robinson, 
Casper Scheurmann, 
Henry N. Schlamer, 
William Schorse, 
William E. Scollard, 
H. Francis Sercombe, 
Nicholas Senn, 

Felix Sosath, 

Joseph Stadler, 
William Trudgeon, 
Franklin E. Walbridge, 
Henry P. Menzel, 
Louis Williamson, 

O. P. Wolcott, 
Jacob Wolf, 
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William Fox, 
Samuel W. French, 
Andrew B. Grider, 
Moses P. Hanson, 
Thomas Hatchard, 
William Jobse, 
Edmond Kovats, 
Ernst Kramer, 
Lewis McKnight, 
john A. McLeod 
Frederick Marden, 
Darius Mason, 
Hiram P. Merville, 
Frank Mueller, 
Herman Nauman, 
James S. Obrien, 
Max. Ohlemann, 
John H. Otto, 
Frederick Ramin, 
Carl Reinhard, 
Camillis Richards, 
Edward M. Rosenkrans, 
Leopold Schiller, 
Edward A. Schmitz, 
Joseph Schneider, 
John Schwendener, 
Henry Xelowski, 
Alfred S. Spearman, 
James H. Thompson, 
Emil Wahl, 

William H. Washburn, 
Sophia J. Wiborg, 
Laura J. R. Wolcott, 
Frederick B. Wood, 
Albert J. Zinns, 


THE NEW SCHOOL, OR HOMCEOPATHS. 


Asa A. Allen, 

Eugene W. Beebe, 
Daniel T. Brown, 
Oscar W. Carlson, 
Harry W. Danforth, 
Willis Danforth, 

Mrs. Julia Ford, 
Francis E, McNamara, 
Robert Martin, 
‘Anthony E. Neumeister, 
Ludwig Pauly, 
William C. Raynor, 


Martin A. Feuer, 
Almah J. Frisby, 
Andrew J. Hare, 
Charles A. Hillweg, 
Ferdinand N. Hinz, 
Frederick C. John, 
Frederick F. John, 
Ernst R. Kuemmel, 
Joseph Lewis, 
Frederick Z. Medden, 
Charles C. Olmsled, 
Samuel J. Randall. 


ECLECTICS. 


Daniel A. Hoenes, 
Henry Junge, 


James M. Guffin, 


John M. Mulholand, 
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NOT CLASSIFIED, BUT CHIEFLY SPECIALISTS. 
Louis Adler, Jacob J. Lang, 

H. F. Bade, E. S. McLeod, 

Emil Bindschedler, Francis F. McNamara, 
L. A. Blackman, M. Ries Melendy, 
Mrs. M. L, Blackman, Daniel B. Messenger, 
Jacob Conrath, George B. Miner, 
Lytton Flynn, John N. Obrien, 
Walter S. Hand, Charles M. Palmer, 
Robert Herdegen, Van R. A. Palmer, 
Charles Houghman, Joseph Schneider, 
Milo L. Kensington, Heinric Sparre, 

Karl Kollar, Oliver P. Wolcott, 

The above lists show that Milwaukee 
is supplied with not less than one hundred 
and sixteen physicians of all kinds, and 
there is variety enough from which to 
choose. _ If the well-established schools of 
antipodal theories do not suit the patient, 
he can be water-soaked, or steamed, or 
magnetized. He can be rubbed and 
pounded by the hands of the disciples of 
Dio Lewis till his flesh glows like the nose 
of a toper; or he can take the mineral 
water or medicated bath route to health. 
He can select one who will starve him on 
a stringent diet, or suffer him to eat like a 
Comanche Indian. The sick can even be 
made to believe that their physical pains 
and ailments are.a delusion of “ the mortal 
mind,” and cured (?) on the sublimely 
simple system of Mrs. Dr. Mary Baker 
Glover Eddy of Boston, whose panacea is 
to destroy the delusion and cause the pa- 
tient to discover that he “was not, is not 
and cannot be sick,” but that he is well. 
Milwaukee has the distinction of having 
in its purlieus one of the seven institutions 
in the United States built on such ideal 
vagaries. Full-fledged doctors can be 
manufactured by these schools in a few 
days, for it is only a matter of listening to 
a dozen or two of metaphysical disserta- 





tions, the burden of which is that in the 
nature of things matter cannot suffer or be 
sick, ergo the body cannot. The student 
is expected to get the hang of a few hyper- 
boles of speech which, being unintelligible 
as the utterance of a Delphic oracle, are 
proof against refutation, and the young 
doctor is given a regular degree and com- 
missioned to go forth and heal all manner 
of (alleged) diseases. The writer has not 
closely investigated the “Christian science” 
institute of Milwaukee, but understands 
that it is conducted substantially after its 
Boston modél, and like all its compeers, 
seems to be conducted for the purpose of 
realizing the largest ma¢eria/ consideration 
possible in exchange for its immaterial 
wares. But the only original institute of 
Mrs. Eddy is perhaps the toniest and the 
highest priced. Speaking of that institu- 
tion, it is obvious, says J. M. Buckley in 
the July Century, that “the benefits of the 
mind cure cannot be applied to commer- 
cial transactions ; and that eight hundred 
material dollars, exclusive of board (the 
amount charged for tuition) are required 
to master the science of metaphysical heal- 
ing—unless one were to say that the Na- 
tional bank notes are merely material sym- 
bols of an immaterial and impalpable es- 
sence.” Mrs. Eddy declares with Bishop 
Berkley and other idealists, that ‘the only 
realities are the divine mind,” yet she 
ignores a personal God. Her old disciple 
and rival for Boston patronage, Dr. Mars- 
ton; with whom she is on terms of cordial 
hatred, not to be outdone in extravagant 
diction, instructs his pupils that “a mental 
cure is the discovery made by a sick per- 
son that he is well.” 

But Milwaukee, though she has one such 
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institution, is well provided with medical 
organizations, hospitals, societies and 
practitioners not too far. advanced for a 
material and sensible world. Of public 
and private hospitals the city has seven. 
They are known as: Milwaukee hos- 
pital, St. Joseph’s hospital, Milwaukee 
City hospital, Milwaukee sanitarium, re- 
stricted to the treatment of nervous mala- 
dies; St. Mary’s hospital, and the Mil- 
waukee County hospital. As will naturally 
be inferred from the names, they are in 
part under ecclesiastical supervision, and 
all appear to be well officered and man- 
aged in a way to benefit humanity. The 
M. D.’s of Wisconsin are thoroughly or- 
ganized throughout the towns and coun- 
ties of the state. The origin and history 
of the principal medical society of the 
metropolis were dwelt upon in the pre- 
vious number of this magazine, and it 
need only be remarked in this connection, 
that it is maintained with vigor and use- 
fulness and has grown commensurate with 
the numerical growth of the city and of 
the profession within its limits. A medi- 
cal club has been recently organized, 
which will, no doubt, become a servicea- 
ble adjunct to the larger societies, such as 
county and state, whose meetings are not 
of so frequent occurrence. The medical 
profession of Milwaukee suffered a deeply 
felt loss a few weeks since in the death of 
Dr. E. H. G. Meacham, who was a native 
of Somersetshire, England, coming to this 
country with his father in 1830. His 
practice began in the state of New York, 
but for nearly twenty years past he resided 
in Milwaukee. Dr. Meacham was an old 
school practitioner and for many years a 
prominent member of the State Medical 
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society. He was also chairman of the ex- 
amining board for pensions at the time of 
his demise, which took place after a pro- 
tracted illness, the tenth of August. 
William M. Gorham, the merchant phy- 
sician of Milwaukee in her infant days, 
now dead and gone, is worthy of a place 
in these chronicles. He was a large- 
hearted, amiable man whom Dr. Proudfit 
induced to partly forsake his mercantile 
business, to which he was strongly at- 
tached, to aid him in attending the sick. 
Dr. Gorham was somewhat eccentric, and 
very modest and unassuming. It was one 
of his whimsical notions, as the writer is 
informed by one who well knew him, that 
for a doctor to use a horse in making his 
rounds about the settlement evinced a 
spirit of pretentious dignity which was re- 
pugnant to his democratic ideas. He 
therefore did not own or use a horse in his 
practice. It was Dr. Gorham who made 
repeated and weary pilgrimages to Spring 
Prairie to preserve from death the farmer 
who had been nearly crushed by a falling 
tree, and who, after his recovery, with an 
idiosyncrasy which was a match for the 
doctor’s, got up a surprise party of team- 
sters, teams, plows, provisions and forage, 
with which he made his way through the 
forests and plowed and seeded to wheat a 
thirty-acre field of the doctor, from which 
he realized a substantial fee of two hundred 
bushels of grain for his services. Dr. Gor- 
ham was,withal, a good man, who believed 
in a hereafter, and was a consistent member 
ber of the Second Congregational church. 


REPRESENTATIVE DOCTORS. 


The limits of this paper will permit a 
more particular mention of a few leading 
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physicians, while, unfortunately, excluding 
some who may be equally deserving. The 
old school was first on the ground and 
has maintained its preponderance numer- 
ically, and its representatives will be first 
considered. 

The appellation “Dr. Bartlett” is a 
familiar one in Milwaukee, two well-known 
practitioners of that name having minis- 
tered to the afflicted here for many years. 
Of Dr. J. K. Bartlett’s life and labors 
mention was made in a previous number 
of this magazine. Asan M. D. he is no 
more. The title alone adheres to him. 
Feeling the infirmities of age stealing over 
him and being threatened with pulmonary 
prostration, he has at last retired from pro- 
fessional labor, vacated his attractive 
home on Pleasant street, and with his 
family removed to the more bracing atmos- 
phere of the Pacific slope, with the view of 
lengthening his days which appear to be 
nearly numbered. 

Edwin W. Bartlett, M. D., is well known 
both as a general physician and a spec- 
ialist. He has twice repaired to Europe, 
spending years of diligent study in schools 
and hospitals of medicine, especially in- 
vestigating the most advanced stages of 
science on the treatment of the ear and 
eye. The fine edifice known as the Wis- 
consin Eye and Ear Infirmary was erected 
by him in 1877 at an expense of twenty 
thousand. dollars. Dr. Bartlett had a 


philanthropic as well as a business purpose 
in establishing this institution, and a char- 
itable department connected with it has 
for years been in operation, affording relief 
to hundreds of unfortunates whose condi- 
tion by reason of poverty might otherwise 
have remained hopeless. 


Dr. Bartlett is 
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of Vermont nativity, and to a good scho- 
lastic education secured in that state he 
has the added empirical knowledge and 
general information which comes from ex- 
tensive practice, reading and travel. 

The numerous German residents of 
Milwaukee have one of their own nation- 
ality, who stands deservedly high in his 
profession, in the person of Louis Rein- 
hard, M. D. He was born in Melsungen 
in 1842, was educated in the most 
thorough manner in Marburg and Wurg- 
burg, graduating from the former in 1865 
at the age of twenty-three. He spent two 
years as surgeon and physician on board 
an ocean steamer, and then sought to 
fathom the deeper mysteries of the science 
by pursuing courses of study at Berten and 
Prague. The doctor came to the United 


States in 1869, and soon after located per- 
manently in Milwaukee, where his services 


and skill have been duly appreciated and 
liberally rewarded. 

But Wisconsin has physicians of emi- 
nent ability who first breathed the liberal 
air within her own fair boundaries. Dr. 
William Fox is one of these, having been 
born in Dane county, in 1849. His father 
was one of Wisconsin’s earliest pioneers, 
and early trained the son in habits of in- 
dustry and self-reliance. After a usual 
period of common school education he 
attended for some time Sinsinaw Mound 
institute, after which he was for several 
terms a student in the State university at 
Madison. He formed the purpose of 
studying medicine while engaged as clerk 
in a drug store at the capital, and in pur- 
suance of that resolve he took a course of 
study in Rusk Medical college, from 
which he graduated in 1870. Dr. Fox 
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began practice in Madison, where he re- 
mained until 1878, when he removed to 
Milwaukee, but not as one wholly un- 
known to his brethren and the public, as 
the practice he speedily built up will 
attest. He has been connected with the 
various local and state societies of his pro- 
fession, and was a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Medical congress which met at 
Philadelphia in 1876. 

O. P. Wolcott, M. D., has been long and 
favorably known in and about Milwaukee. 
He came to this city in 1857, and practiced 
with his brother until the latter accepted 
an army appointment (in which he distin- 
guished himself), after which he practiced 
alone until 1865, when he entered into co- 
partnership with Solon Marks, M. D., the 
relations continuing for ten years. Dr. 
Wolcott was for a time driven from prac- 
tice by impaired health, but that was in 
1875, and for more than a decade since 
that misfortune he has, with restored en- 
ergies, pursued his professional duties 
with zeal and success. He is a New 
Yorker by birth, a college graduate and 
received his degree of M. D. from Fair- 
field Medical college, New York. The 
doctor and his family met with a sad 
affliction about a month since in the loss 
of a daughter, from an accident by which 
she was fatally burned. 

Solon Marks is another M. D. who can 
lay claim to patriotism as well as to much 
professional ability. He entered-the ser- 
vice of his country as surgeon of the Tenth 
Wisconsin volunteers, soon after being 
detailed upon the staff of General Sill as 
brigadier-surgeon. He occupied with dis- 
tinction various other high and responsi- 
ble positions, leaving the service at the 








close of the war as surgeon-in-chief of the 
First division of the Fourteenth army 


corps. Returning to Milwaukee with a 
large experience in both medicine and 
surgery, the doctor at once entered upon 
a successful career of practice, broken 
only by a European trip taken in 1873 for 
the dual purpose of recuperation and 
study among the medical savants of the 
Old World. He also took a vacation of 
a few weeks the past summer, in the rug- 
ged and picturesque region of the Rocky 
mountains. Dr. Marks evinces strong 
literary tastes, which are shown in a series 
of articles from his pen while member of 
the state board of health, to which position 
he was appointed after his return from 
Europe. 

Dr. James H. Thompson was born in 
Foxcroft, Maine, in 1835, and became 
well known in the east before beginning 
practice in Milwaukee, which he did in 
1870. After graduating from Bowdoin 
Medical college, in 1859, the doctor en- 
gaged in practice with W. H. Allen, M. 
D., in Penobscot county, Maine, but a 
year later entered the college of physicians 
and surgeons in New York, where he had 
a valuable hospital experience in connec- 
tion with that institution. In November, 
1861, he received the commission of as- 
sistant surgeon of the Twelfth Maine vol- 
teer regiment, not long after being pro- 
moted to full surgeon. Other preferments 
followed, and in 1863 he became assistant 
and thereafter full surgeon of United 
States volunteers. The following year he 


was appointed surgeon-in-chief on the 
staff of General James Barnes, and was 
subsequently breveted lieutenant-colonel 
of United States volunteers. 


He was at 
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his own request mustered out in 1865, and 
in 1867 was appointed surgeon in the Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home, near Milwaukee, 
which position he left to establish a private 
practice in the city, in which undertaking 
he has been eminently successful. The 
doctor, though himself of the old school, 
does not hold tenaciously to any system as 
a saving ordinance, but recognizes the fact 
that the world is large, that human expe- 
rience is divergent and conflicting, and 
that there may be good in other modes of 
practice than his own. 

Dr. Nicholas Senn stands deservedly 
high both as physician and surgeon. Some 
of his warmest admirers are among his 
own profession, where his judgment and 
skill in the use of drugs or the scalpel can 
best be understood and appreciated. Dr. 
Senn was born in the canton of St. Gall, 
Switzerland, in 1844, coming when seven 
years old to this country with his parents; 
whose genealogy has been preserved for 
He graduated from 
Chicago Medical college in 1868, after 
having spent a year of close study in asso- 
ciation with Dr. E. Monk of Fond du Lac. 
He began practice in Milwaukee in 1874, 
and soon after received the appointment 
of physician of Milwaukee hospital. Many 
distinctions have since been bestowed upon 
him, such as president of the Rock River 
Medical society, vice-president of the State 
society, and delegate to the United States 
Medical congress of 1876. His influerice 
both inside and outside of the medical 
fraternity grows yearly stronger, and there 
are those who would’place him at the 
head of his chosen calling in Milwaukee. 

Without attempting to classify too 
closely, there are other physicians, for the 
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greater part of the old school, whose 
prominence merits more than can here be 
given them—a nominal mention. Of this 
class are Dr. Danforth, James Allen, S. 
W. French, Alais Gratinger, M. P. 
Hanson, F. C. John, Ernst Crane, Joseph 
Lewis, jr., Robert Martin, E. C. Robinson, 
C. E. Richards, Joseph Schneider and 
Stanhope Stark. All the above are well- 
known practitioners and some of them oc- 
cupy a place in the foremost rank of the 
local profession. 


THE NEW SCHOOL. 


There are only about two dozen homeeo- 
paths in Milwaukee, but they are possessed 
of pluck and faith in their system. They 
have, after some tribulation, gained a sure 
foothold and they are here to stay. Some 
years ago a bitter controversial war was 
waged through the press and in pamphlets, 
and the disciples of Hahnemann were de- 
nied fellowship or recognition by members 
of the old school. But such is the natural, 
and we may say normal reception which 
any innovation on established usage, be it 
good or bad, must expect, especially when 
competition is involved. But all contro- 
versy as well as feelings of asperity appear 
to have vanished, although without any 
necessary relaxation of belief as to the 
superior merits of either system, by its 
adherents. There is still a rule, adopted 
long since by the allopaths, which has 
never been revoked, prohibiting a mem- 
ber from consulting with a homceopath, 
although requested by the latter to do so. 
But this rule is losing its hold and rapidly 
becoming a dead letter. There is proba. 
bly a disposition on both sides to follow 
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the injunction of Paul— Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.”’ 

There was not a practitioner of the new 
school in Milwaukee until 1846, which wit- 
nessed the arrival of Drs. Cator, Pierce and 
Tracy. Of these but one (Dr. Tracy) re- 
mained upwards of two years. But new 
arrivals soon increased the brotherhood 
and at an early period several attempts 
were made to effect an organization, but 
the little band could not be held together 
until a later period when the number was 
considerably augmented. They are now 
well organized. The Milwaukee Academy 
of Medicine has proved one of their latest 
and best efforts. Its history dates from 
January 29, 1878. The first officers 
were : president, Lewis Sherman ; vice-pres- 
ident, Oscar W. Carlson; secretary, A, 
Schloemilch ; treasurer, J. Lewis, jr., al 
of whom were equipped with M. D. cre- 
dentials. 

The Homeeopathic Pharmacy, founded 
by Dr. Douglas, has proved an indispensa- 
ble and successful enterprise. Its history 
is associated successively with the names 
of Dr. Douglas, Dr. Tracy, Dr. Greves» 
Dr. Perrine and Dr. Sherman, who be- 
came associated with the pharmacy in 
1872, and still has the institution in charge. 

Dr. Lewis Sherman, by the way, is a 
man who ranks high in his chosen calling. 
He is a busy man, visiting as nearly as 
possible, at stated hours, his pharmacy and 
office, then consulting with patients in the 
sanctity of his own apartments, or speed- 
ing away in his carriage to visit homes of 
sickness to which he has been summoned. 

The doctor was a Green mountain boy 
and a graduate of Union college. He also 
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took a two years’ course in theology, but 
finally concluded to confine his thera- 
peutics to the ills of the body, leaving others 
to prescribe for the soul. He took his degree 
of M. D. from the University of New York 
in 1870, and two years later joined practice 
with Dr. J. S. Douglas, the partnership 
continuing three years. Dr. Sherman 
soon became prominent in the various Hom- 
ceopathic organizations of the city and 
state. He is an acknowledged leader in 
the school to which he belongs, and a 
writer of no mean order. -His ‘ Ther- 
apeutics and Materia Medica,’ published 
in 1878, has met with general favor and 
liberal patronage. The doctor is some- 
thing of a botanist, and in that department 
has one of the finest private collections in 
the state. He also introduced the so- 


called “Milwaukee Test” for determin- 
ing the respective merits of “ attenuation” 


and “‘dose,’’ which attracted wide attention 
at the time and the description and history 
of which will form an interesting feature 
of the third installment of this series of 
articles. 

R. B. Brown, M. D., is one of the sev- 
eral physicians of high standing, who had 
a rough but excellent schooling of actual 
service in the Union army, having entered 
upon the duties of assistant surgeon, serv- 
ing until the close of the war at various 
points from Fort Schuyler, New York, to 
Newburn, North Carolina. He 1s a col- 
lege bred man, having graduated from 
Yale with high honors in 1860. His 
special education was acquired partly from 
the medical department of Harvard, and 
partly from the college of physicians and 
surgeons of New York, from which latter 
institution he received the degree of M. 
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D., in 1864. He has for many years acted 
as member of the examining board for 
pensions, and has built up a lucrative 
practice. 

Dr. D. T. Brown is another of the old 
standbys of the new faith in Milwaukee, 
being among the arrivals of 1851. As a 
physician he sustains an. enviable stand- 
ing in his school and in community. The 
doctor graduated from the Homceopathic 
Hospital college—as it is now called—at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is a man whose 
fitness for his profession and attention to 
its requirements would cause him to. suc- 
ceed anywhere, yet he wisely selected at 
an early period a young city which had 
all the elements of growth, and his prac- 
tice and success have kept pace with the 
general progress about him. 

George W. Perrine, M. D., was born at 
Lyons, Wayne county, New York, in 1816, 
He died in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1872. 
His father was a farmer who came origi- 
nally from New Jersey. Dr. Perrine, after 
receiving a good common school and a 
fair academic education, at an early age 
commenced the study of dentistry with 
Dr. Smith of Geneva, New York. After 
acquainting himself with this art he en- 
tered the office of Dr. Spencer of the 
Geneva Medical college, and while there 
took a full course in medicine and gradu- 
ated about 1838. He afterwards became 
resident physician at the college hospital. 
He first opened an office for practice in 
Syracuse. While here he was married to 
Miss Celina Opdyke of Fayette, near 
Geneva. After a year or two he returned 
to Lyons and practiced. Later he went 
to Waterloo to take the practice of Dr. 
Hahn. Later he removed to Pittsford, 
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buying out Dr. Camp. While he was 
practicing at Pittsford a young homeo- 
pathic physician stopped at the hotel and 
lost his medicine case. He told Dr. 
Perrine that if the case should be found 
he might take the medicines and use 
them. Dr. Perrine had already read some 
of the writings of Hahneman and other 
homceopathic physicians, but as he said, 
the more he read the less faith he had in 
the practice. The medicine case was 
afterwards found concealed in a bag ina 
barn. It was supposed to have been 
stolen. Dr. Perrine took the case and 
began to use the remedies occasionally as 
he thought it safe for his patients. The 
more he used the medicines the better he 
liked them. His prejudices softened, and 
he gradually ceased to ridicule the prac- 
tice. His prejudices against homceo- 


pathic practice had been to some extent 


influenced by a “high potency” physi- 
cian who practiced in the neighborhood, 
who had said that if one of his vials of 
medicine should have been found to have 
been left accidentally uncorked in his 
office he would take it carefully to the 
door without turning it downward and de- 
posite its contents out of doors. Mrs. 
Perrine informs me that when Dr. Perrine 
announced to her after his experimental 
trial that he had made up his mind to 
practice homceopathy, she felt as though 
she should sink to the ground. She re- 
monstrated with him but he was firm. 
From that time he quietly and unostenta- 
tiously changed his mode of practice. His 
patrons were pleased with the change, and 
when he left for the west they requested 
him to secure a homceopathic physician as 
his successor. In 1854 Dr. Perrine re- 
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moved to Milwaukee to go into partner- 
ship with Dr. Tracy. Later he joined 
Dr. Douglas in partnership, whom he 
treated during severe illness, which lasted 
till the time of his death. Dr. Perrine 
was the first pension examining surgeon 
appointed in this district after the removal 
of Doctor Van Amem, who made him- 
self notorious by refusing to allow any 
but “regulars” on the boards. He was a 
member of the Episcopal church and a 
Knight Templar. His funeral was jointly 
conducted by these two bodies and the 
pall-bearers consisted of an equal number 
of eminent physicians of the allopathic 
and homceopathic school. 

As a physician he was successful far be- 
yond the average. After his demise his 
patrons knew not where to look for a sub- 
stitute. Asa surgeon he was ingenious, 
capable and bold, but safely conservative. 
As a man he was beloved by many and 
respected by all.* 

Dr. J. S. Douglas, deceased, was a man 
who, professionally and otherwise, stood 
exceptionally high in Milwaukee. His 
education and training were of the old 
school, but at an early period in his prac- 
tice he became converted to the new faith, 
in which he ever after remained a shining 
light. He came to this city in 1847, and 
during his thirty succeeding years of 
practice did much collateral work, espe- 
cially in the field of medical literature, 
which kept his name prominently among 
the members of his profession. Two 
medical works and two journals were at 
different times edited by him, and, .as al- 
ready stated, he founded the homeeo- 





* For the above sketch of Dr. Perrine we are in- 
debted to the pen of Dr. Louis Sherman. 
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pathic pharmacy on Wisconsin street. 
He was the recipient of various honors, 
and filled the chair of natural and special 
pathology and diagnosis in the institution 
of the new school in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Douglas was born in Westmoreland, 
Oneida county, New York, July 4, 1801. 
He graduated at Fairfield Medical college 
in 1824,and began his practice in Oswego, 
in which he soon acquired a reputation. 
The doctor was twice married before re- 
moving to Milwaukee. His much la- 
mented death occurred July 21, 1878. 

N. A. Gray, M. D., is a name well 
known in Milwaukee. The doctor was 
born in Chautauqua county, New York, 
in 1844, and his early school-days were 
spent in the academy at Jamestown. He 


accompanied his father, Dr. Alfred W. 
Gray, to this city in 1857, and after com- 
pleting a course of study in the city high 


school, from which he graduated in 1861, 
he began the study of medicine under the 
careful tutelage of his father, private in- 
structions being continued four years, 
when the studént entered upon a thor- 
ough course of study in the Bellevue and 
New York Homeopathic hospitals. He 
returned to Milwaukee in 1867, since which 
time he has continued to practice here 
with steadily increasing patronage and 
success. 

A majority of the lady doctors of Mil- 
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waukee are found in the old school, but a 
notable exception is Mrs. fulia (Tomp- 
kins) Ford, M. D. She was born in 
Oneida county, New York, completed an 
academic course in Delancy Institute, 
near Utica, in 1847; was’married the fol- 
lowing year to Mr. John N. Ford, the 
couple removing to this city in 1856, 
Her incentive for the study of medicine 
was heightened while searching and ex- 
perimenting to discover a treatment which 
would restore to health her daughter, who 
was afflicted with pulmonary disease. Be- 
coming strongly attached to medicine, she 
attended the Homceopathic Medical col- 
lege in Cleveland, Ohio, from which she 
graduated in 1870. Her patients are 
largely of her own sex, and lung’ and 
throat diseases are among the number. of 
bodily ills to which she has given especial 
attention. Dr. Ford has long been a 
member of the Homceopathic State Med- 
ical society, also member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homceopathy. In the 
former organization she has several times 
been elected to high official positions. 

In the succeeding number of this 
magazine further attention will be given 
the personnel of the medical profession 
and some curious matters of local history 
disclosed, which may interest the general 


reader. 
H. E. Foster. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CLEVELAND AND THE CLEVELAND BAR. 


NEARLY forty-five years ago the staunch 
old steamer Commodore Perry \anded at 
your busy wharf a young man having a 
moderate amount of fire and ambition and 
a large amount of youthful activity, with a 
fixed design of spoiling a good business 
man and making a poor lawyer. Had his 
foresight been equal to his “ hind-sight” 
he never would have entered the office of 
Payne & Willson, one of the leading law 
firms of Cleveland, and tackled Black- 
stone; but it wasn’t. When conveyed 
from the boat to the old Franklin House, 
the long rising steps in front, the platform 
and the clerk’s office were crowded with a 
boisterous and excited people. As he 


elbowed his way through the surging crowd 
toward the office to register his name as a 
future citizen of the only Ohio, three stal- 
wart men, Tom Colahan, George Kirk 
and Andrew Lyttle, seized a wiry, darksome 
man and in a twinkling stood him bolt 


upright on the clerk’s counter. He waved 
his hand, and that boisterous crowd was 
instantly reduced to silence. Then fol- 
lowed one of the fiercest blood-and-thun. 
der speeches mortal man ever heard, 
Many of the old citizens will remember 
what the bold and fiery John R. St. John 
could do in that line, on a befitting oc- 
casion, when he laid himself out. 

It was the opening of the “ Bridge War,” 
and the occasion was great. “ Fellow 
Citizens,” said hein conclusion, ‘your gen- 
erous townsmen, Clark and Willey, have 


presented this city with that bridge on Col- 
umbus street which spans the Cuyahoga. It 
has been unjustly attacked by the people of 
Ohio City with the avowed purpose of 
destroying it. That bridge is a public 
convenience, yes, a public necessity. /¢ 
must be protected! To destroy it means 
war! Before we will cowardly submit to 
this great injustice we will give them war! 
War to the knife and the knife to the 
hilt! Sheriff Henderson, the people call 
upon you to do your duty! Lead the 
way and strong arms and stout hearts will 
follow you tothe death! Lead on, and 
may God protect the right.” 

Of course, after such an appeal, that 
bridge was protected, although the efforts 
to destroy it by force of arms and by a 
twenty-foot grade at the south end were 
vigorous and persistent. It soon began 
to dawn upon that young man that he 
had struck a pretty lively town, and when, 
on a moon-lit evening, in company with 
A. H. Curtiss, James A. Craw, Tom Col- 
ahan and several others, he visited the 
scene of the “ grade’’ and was taken pris- 
oner on the side: hill by six men armed 
with muskets, on the charge of being one 
of “James Clark’s spies,” and was only 
rescued by the lucky and timely appear- 
ance of Curtiss, Craw and others, who 
happened to hear his call for help, and after 
a sharp struggle for the possession of the 
guns and the “prisoner,” a knock-down 
or two, and a “muchly” torn coat of the 











mayor, he wanted no more proof that it 
was a lively town, and a good place to 
learn something and stick his stake. 

After being settled in the office of 
Messrs. Payne & Willson as the junior 
student at law (A. H. Curtiss, James Ben- 
net, and O. P. Baldwin being the seniors), 
it became his duty to take off a inemo- 
randum of the cases from the court trial 
docket, in which they were retained. At 
that early day (1836) there were over four 
hundred cases in which this learned, ener- 
getic and active law firm appeared for one 
side or the other, and generally pitted 
against Andrews and Foot (subsequently 
Andrews, Foot and Hoyt), Bolton and 
Kelley (successor of James. L. Conger), 
Horace Foot, Joseph Adams, Samuel 
Starkweather (then United States collector 
of customs for this district and port), and 
would occasionally cross swords with Dan- 
iel Parish, Seth T. Hurd, John Erwin, 
James K. Hitchcock, Collins, ete. 

Judge Van R. Humphry presided with 
great dignity, neatly dressed (always wear. 
ing a ruffled shirt) assisted by two associ- 
ates, Judge Barber and Judge Warren, 
ostensibly for consultation. But they not 
being lawyers, were seldom called upon 
to express an opinion. It was said that 
a member of the bar once asked Judge 
Warren if he had ever been consulted by 
the presiding judge while on the bench. 
After musing a moment he said: “ Yes, I 
have been once / Near the close of a long, 
uninteresting and tedious trial, in which 
Daniel Parish was counsel for plaintiff, 
Judge Humphry inquired of me if my chair 
did not ache, and I promptly gave my 
opinion that it did !” 

At this period, 1836, John W. Willey was 
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mayor of the city and had retired from 
practice at the bar. He never resumed 
practice, but was subsequently appointed 
president judge for this judicial district ; 
but it was well known that he was a good 
lawyer, a brilliant and successful advocate 
and an honest man. He was really, at 
that time, the most popular man in Cleve- 
land. 

The old court-house, situated on, the 
southwest quarter of the public square, 
having little pretense to architectural 
beauty, but still sufficiently well con- 
structed, roomy and commodious to com. 
mand respect, if its ashes could speak, 
could tell many a thrilling tale of forensic 
strife and legal strategy. 

The late Honorable Sherlock J. Andrews 
was undoubtedly at the head of the Cleve- 
land bar. For magnetic influence over 
jury, court and bar ; for eloquent appeals 
to the judgment and the heart; for sharp 
and emotional appeals to higher passions 
of the jury; for fluency of speech, and 
marvelous classic imagery in presenting 
and enforcing upon the minds of his audi- 
tors the strong and telling climaxes in 
his cause at bar, he had no superior in 
Ohio. His deportment was gentlemanly 
and courteous to all, especially to the 
younger members. He was ever true to his 
clients, but never attempted towin a doubt- 
ful case at the expense of his honor. No 
good and true attorney will ever, by trick 
or “sharp practice,’ hazard the experi- 
ment of winning a case to-day and losing 
his character forever. Without seeming 
to know it, he boiled over with fun and 
sparkling wit ; then again, with low trem- 
ulous voice and quivering chin, his thrill- 
ing figures and fervid eloquence would 
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bring tears to every manly eye. Many of 
the older members of the bar will recol- 
lect his powerful speech to the jury in the 
“Bank Case.”” H. B. Payne, esq., appeared 
for Clark, Willey ¢# a/., in a suit against 
the bank of which Leonard Case was pres- 
ident and Joel Scranton one of the wealthy 
stockholders, and also a director, while 
Mr. Andrews appeared as attorney for the 
bank: Judge Willey, whose life was 
known to be fast ebbing away, was very 
popular, and had the sympathy of all. 

In the preliminary skirmishing during 
the trial, it appeared to be Mr. Payne’s 
policy to fan the embers of that sympathy, 
and of Mr. Andrews to throw cold water 
on them in that direction, and to build up 
a counter sympathy of his own for the 
bank, on the ground, as he stated, that the 
widows and the orphans having interests 
in the bank would be greatly injured by 
a verdict against it; claimed that Mr. 
Willey had no real interest in the pending 
suit ; that his name was only used to elicit 
the jury’s sympathy, while speculators and 
Shylocks were the real parties in interest. 
Then rising to his full height, with sparkling 
eyes and with voice and actions immensely 
tragic, he exclaimed: “The voice is the 
voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands 
of Esau !” 

This had a telling effect upon all, espec- 
ially the jury. 

Mr. Payne appeared to see and take 
note of this, and when it came his turn to 
make the closing argument—after telling 
the jury in substance that his learned 
friend, without proof had denied that his 
client, Honorable John W. Willey, who was 
asking at their hands that just pittance, 
his honest due, to drive away cold charity 
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and smooth his short pathway to the grave, 
was a real party in interest—he had even 
the hardihood to “ nail it wi’ Scripture !” 
“He has attempted to arouse in you a 
false sympathy for this soulless institution, 
He tells you that the widows and orphans 
may suffer if my honored client obtains 
at your hands his just claim. Who are 
these ‘zidows and orphans?’ He did 
not, or could not tell us. 7 will tell you 
who they are! Leonard Case and 
are the widows—and Joel Scranton and 
are the orphans !” 

As the gentlemen named were among 
the most wealthy and influential citizens 
in town, the wit and sarcasm evidently 
had the desired effect. He got his judg- 
ment. 

Generally as opposing attorney to Sher- 
lock J. Andrews, Henry B. Payne would 
be found in nearly all trials of any consid- 
erable magnitude. He was every inch a 
lawyer. Learned, studious, sagacious, un- 
tiring and courteous, his brother attor- 
neys respected him, his students loved 
him, and evil doers feared him. As 
an advocate he was logical, fluent, and 
at times and on appropriate occasions, 
powerfully sarcastic and remarkably suc- 
cessful. He was, like Judge Andrews, 
fearless in the right, and bravely dared to 
call men and things by their right names. 
There was no mealy-mouthed_ “ whipping 
the devil around the stump” with him. 
A swindler ‘was a swindler, a thief, a thief, 
and a scoundrel, a scoundrel ; and in the 
cause of justice he boldly told them so, to 
their faces. He despised everything un- 
professional, and his whole deportment at 
the bar and with the members of that 
most honorable profession, impressed 
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itself on every one that no sworn coun- 
selor could betray his client without utter 
dishonor and disgrace. In the very midst 
of’ his brilliant career at the bar, a severe 
attack of pneumonia forced him from the 
profession he so highly adorned into the 
busy maze of private life in building up 
our great manufacturing enterprises, and 
in serving the public at home, in the legis- 
lature of his adopted state and in the halls 
of congress. 

Thomas Bolton acquired great success 
in his profession by his learning, integ- 
rity and indomitable industry and perse- 
verance. He had the reputation of being 
one of the best collectors of claims, es- 
pecially from dishonest debtors, able to 
pay but endeavoring to defraud their 
creditors or delay payment, in northern 
Ohio. As an advocate, his strong points 


were presented with terrific sledge-hammer 
He was fearless for the right, and 
bold to pronounce his convictions that a 
clear distinction should be openly declared 


force. 


between a good and a bad man. What 
inducement to be good, if you are to be put 
on the same plane with the notoriously vi- 
cious ? Internal consciousness of right, 
may brace up the Christian spirit to mar- 
tyrdom, but the cold world, as it goes, will 
take no heed of that. Only a bold out™ 
spoken distinction between good and evil 
will place both characters where they be- 
long—respect for one and disgust for the 
other. As an advocate, a judge and a 
citizen, he had the respect and esteem of 
all. 

Moses Kelley, of the law firm of Bolton 
& Kelley, next to Honorable Hiram V. 
Willson, was the ablest}“‘office lawyer” at the 
Cuyahoga bar. . Learned in his profession, 
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upright, diligent and honorable, he justly 
commanded the respect and confidence of 
all good men. 

Samuel Starkweather, whether acting 
as attorney at law, United States collector 
of customs, mayor of your city, judge of 
your court, or as a retired citizen, never 
failed to receive the universal applause of 
“well done, good and faithful servant.” 
As an advocate, his great learning, classic 
imagery and smooth-flowing thoughts, 
at times uttered in choice words of sublime 
pathos, and again in climax on climax of 
burning eloquence, invariably held his 
auditors spell-bound with admiration. As 
a conversationalist he was remarkable. His 
great memory, extensive reading, classic 
learning and musical voice made it pleas- 
ant to listen to him. He was also a good 
listener as well as a good talker—a rare ac- 
complishment. As counselor and judge 
he held a high place in the confidence of 
the people. 

John A. Foot was the right man in the 
right place as the life-long associate of 
Sherlock J. Andrews. He was immensely 
popular with the bar and the people, an 
excellent office lawyer, and as an advo- 
cate ; although like Moses, he might stam- 
mer a little in his speeches, yet, like that 
great leader of Israel, he was always sound 
in his judgment and counsel, and his good 
humor and sterling wit bubbled out in al- 
most every sentence. He was called the 
“Christian lawyer ” from a similar impulse 
that gave the name of “ little corporal” to 
the great Napoleon, and “ pap” to one of 
our noblest generals. His long life of 
good deeds insures him a just reward in 
this and in the life to come. 

Honorable John W. Willey retired from 
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practice about the time he was elected the 
first mayor of Cleveland, in the spring of 
1836. He had the reputation of being a 
lawyer of great learning and sagacity, and 
one of the most pleasing and eloquent ad- 
vocates at the bar. He was appointed 
president-judge of the common pleas, and 
his rulings, based upon the “ unerring rule 
of right,” commanded the respect of all. 

Horace Foot, subsequently judge of the 
common pleas court for many years, was 
a born lawyer. His whole heart was in 
his profession, and especially in every in- 
dividual case he was retained totry. His 
learning in all the profound intricacies of 
the law was only equaled by his untiring 
industry. He was a good lawyer, a forci- 
ble advocate and an upright judge. J. 
Madison Hoyt, at an early day one of the 
law firm of Andrews, Foot & Hoyt, was a 
gentleman of fine analytic and highly cul- 
tivated mind, an earnest and very pleasing 
advocate, and had his whole heart been 
devoted to his profession, would have won 
his way to the highest honors in it. But 
he chose to retire from the profession in 
the prime of his career to assume active 
duties and pursuit more congenial to his 
taste. Franklin T. Backus was possessed 
of great capabilities in his profession. His 
highly cultivated and analytic mind per- 
mitted him to grapple successfully with 
the broadest as well as the most technical 
legal questions. His oratory was of the 
Websterian order—massive and profound 
in argument and thought. Early in his 


career he had attained a high position, 
and had his life been spared would un- 
doubtedly have adorned the highest posi- 
tions known to our judiciary.’ Bushnell 
White came fresh from old Massachusetts 
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with high honors as a graduate of Williams’ 
college, and entered bravely upon his 
studies of the laws with the law firm of 
Messrs. Payne & Willson. He soon won 
distinction as a fluent debater in the old 
Cleveland lyceum, and as an orator of 
scholastic learning and magnetic force in 
numerous public orations delivered at the 
call of our citizens. At the bar he 
achieved rapid success, and at an early 
day was elected to the responsible position 
of prosecuting attorney for Cuyahoga 
county, and filled the trust to the satisfac- 
tion of the people and the terror of evil- 
doers. Having accepted the office of 
United States commissioner, he for years 
faithfully devoted his time largely to the 
duties pertaining to that office, and almost 
wholly withdrew from active practice at 
the Cleveland bar. His oratory was of the 
Henry Clay and Patrick Henry order, and 
his brilliant flights never failed to please 
and enchain his auditory. 

Hiram V. Willson was every inch a gen- 
tleman, and won the hearts of the young 
and aspiring members of the bar by his 
uniform kindness and courtesy in his pro- 
fessional and social intercourse with them. 
After Mr. Payne retired from the old firm 
of Payne, Willson & Wade he became one 
of the Jaw firm of Hitchcock, Willson & 
Wade, securing in all the walks of life the 
respect and esteem of all. He was ap- 
pointed judge of the United States court 
tor the northern district of Ohio, and his 
profound learning, courteous deportment 
and clear, impartial judgment added honor 
to the profession, to himself and to his 
high position on the bench. Joseph 
Adams was undoubtedly one of the best 
read lawyers and the finest special pleader 












at the bar. He had an extensive criminal 
practice ; was elected prosecuting-attorney 
for Cuyahoga county, and discharged the 
arduous and responsible duties of that of- 
fice with great firmness and legal ability. 
No lawyer here excelled him in preparing 
his cases for trial. It took asmart lawyer 
to catch him on a weak or unguarded 
point. As an advocate he elaborated, flu- 
ently enough, every material point in his 
case, frequently to such an extent as to be 
almost tedious, but, after all, what he said 
seemed to be indispensable to a clear elu- 
cidation of his points, and his arguments 
had the true ring of solidity and logic. 
He was fond of field sports with his 
double-barrel rifle (of his own invention), 
and was ranked with the most successful 
Nimrods of his day. Charles Stetson was 
another member of the bar known asa 
special pleader, iron-clad against all de- 
murrers. He was a good lawyer, a pleas- 
ing advocate and a courteous gentlemen. 

Daniel Parish was not without sharp 
points in his legal career. His practice 
extended from the magistrate’s court up to 
the court in banc; but his greatest tri- 
umphs were in the “courts below.” His 
genius shone the brightest in his defense 
of criminals and in procuring divorces for 
cruelly abused and indigent women. He 
was not to blame if, in “ arguing ” a case, 
there was always something in it requiring 
great vehemence of expression and an ex- 
haustive consumption of time, no matter 
what the case might chance to be. To 
his view every case had magnitude in it, 
and he always endeavored to rise up to the 
occasion. True, his voice was not alto- 
gether Cyrenian, nor was he in the habit 
of stooping to the classics for his choice 
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of words ; he went at his work with all the 
force of a forty-horse-power saw-mill, with 
the filing of the saw thrown in. He was 
good-natured, generous, meant well, and 
was a hard practitioner in his chosen pro- 
fession of the law. Ellery G. Williams 
was a hard worker, full of fire and energy, 
and while he was very well calculated to 
succeed in the practice of the law, his 
tastes and ambition did not appear to run 
in that line. Land and stock speculations 
and business requiring activity, energy and 
risk seemed better adapted to his temper, 
and to these he devoted the principal en- 
ergies of his short but active life. He was 
for several years in practice with Honor- 
able Bushnell White, and their career was 
honorable to the profession and lucrative 
to themselves. George W. Lynde is 
among the oldest members of the Cuya- 
hoga bar. As an office lawyer and special 
pleader he commanded the confidence and 
respect of all. He was better known as 
one of the master commissioners for many 
years past than as a practicing attorney. 
As a counselor and commissioner he at- 


tained an enviable reputation for sound- - 


ness and probity, thus securing him a large 
and lucrative share of this business, 

Seth T. Hurd, having strong convictions 
that the mantle of Demosthenes had fallen 
upon him, affecteda demonstration of this 


fact on every convenient occasion. At: 


the bar, on the stump, the sound of his 
voice might be heard in the land. If he 
had any vanity, it was lost in the over- 
whelming volume of his good nature. He 
would be nothing or he would be eloquent. 
This laudable ambition was not without 
its salutary effect upon the young and ris- 
ing members of the bar, and tended 
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largely to take the wind out of the sails of 
the older members. Although his career 
at the Cleveland bar was comparatively 
brief, it was memorable and honorable. 
Samuel E. Adams, when but a student in 
the office of his relative, Joseph Adams, 
foreshadowed that aptness and ability 
that might some day place him amongst 
the ablest in his chosen profession. He 
took to the complications and intricacies 
of the law as a duck takes to the water. 
Possessed by nature of a: good memory 
and an analytic mind, his laborious studies 
and untiring application rapidly paved the 
way for the honors and success that have 
marked his professional life. As prose- 
cuting-attorney for the county, as ‘orator 
of the day,’ and as a good citizen, Mr. 
Adams has always filled the bill. Although 
a terror to evil-doers while acting as prose- 
cutor, thorough and uncompromising in 
his duties to the state, yet, in his large 
practice in the defense of such charged 
criminals as sought his powerful aid, he 
never lost sight of his professional honor 
nor stooped to the mistaken folly of gain- 
ing a suit at the expense of it. 

James K. Hitchcock, although thor- 
oughly read in his profession, his tastes 
turned rather to speculative ventures than 
to the fiery ordeals of the legal forum. He 
left Cleveland at an early date in his pro- 
fessional career, having achieved honor 
and success in his legal and business rela- 
tions with its citizens. John Erwin: If 
we closely observe the life of this gentle- 
man, we may be able to learn the precise 
distinction between a genial lawyer and a 
genial sportsman. Whether he excelled 
in bringing up his client or bringing down 
his deer has remained for years an un- 


! 
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solved conundrum. Genial and true as a 
friend, honorable as an opponent, his 
record and his good name will go down 
to posterity as the model of a true gentle- 
James A. Briggs: It is seldom 
we find the orator, lawyer, scholarly liter- 
ature and aturn for secular business so 
markedly developed in one and the same 
person as in the subject of this sketch. 
Whether called upon to deliver a Fourth 
of July oration, a stump speech in the 
turbid pool of politics, a lecture on the 
Christian duties of life, or a speech at the 
bar, he was always found ready; and it is 
but truth, void of flattery, to say that the 
applause of the people attended all his 
efforts. His heart never seemed firmly 
set on achieving success alone in the legal 
profession. Other pursuits for many 
years have been followed, apparently 
more congenial to his tastes. To delve in 
old reminiscences of his native and adopted 
homes, biographical sketches of old and 
tried friends, and to write familiar letters 
on the wisdom and follies of mankind, 
seemed best to fill the measure of his al- 
lotted work. He will be remembered 
long and favorably by the old citizens of 
Cleveland, although for several years he 
has chosen his abode elsewhere. 

Samuel Williamson: When the people, 
generally wise in the selection of public 
servants when political jangles do not in- 
fluence their judgment, make their calls 
upon men to serve them on account of 
their fitness for such service, and thus ab- 
sorb the better part of their lives in the 
public service, there is little time left 
for a man to devote to his personal affairs, 
or the successful pursuit of a chosen pro- 
fession. Had not Mr. Williamson yielded 


man. 








to such calls from the public, there can 
be no doubt his career as a lawyer would 
have been prominent and successful. As 
it was, his counsel was sought in matters 
of great moment, and his arguments in 
litigated cases were always clear and forc- 
ible. He never gave his entire time and 
devotion to the profession, probably from 
the cause above stated, so that what his 
position might have been cannot be 
doubtful among friends who best knew 
him for his learning, integrity and virtues. 

John Barr: Unobtrusive in his deport- 
ment, quiet and unassuming in his ways 
of life, it is doubtful whether, in all his 


long residence in Cleveland, he ever felt , 


the fear of an enemy or the want of a 
friend. The trusts and official responsi- 
bilities repbsed in him were ever faithfully 
discharged. Although possessed of legal 
ability of a high order, he never gave his 
heart and soul to the advancement of his 
career in the profession of the law. Other 
pursuits so divided his attention that his 
achievements at the bar hold a secondary 
place in the history of his life. His was 
an evidence of that even temper and har- 
mony of social life to be held upas a 
pattern for all. 

Honorable Reuben Wood: The sim- 
plicity of his social and domestic life, the 
warmth of an unselfish heart, the under- 
current of wit and fun that beamed from 
his expressive eyes in emphasizing the 
points given or taken in sharp repartee, 
and the cordial urbanity of this deport- 
ment, were almost as instrumental in 
achieving for himself that widespread 
popularity and enthusiastic admiration of 
the people of Ohio, that raised him to the 
highest honors the state could give, as 
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were those solid acquirements in juris- 
prudence and statesmanship, which so 
eminently distinguished his long and use- 
ful life. Called at an early date in the 
history of Cleveland to the supreme court 
of Ohio, twice elected governor of the 
state, and subsequently representing our 
government at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, with 
marked ability, there was little time left 
for practice and distinction at the Cuya- 
hoga bar. In social and official life, few 
men in Ohio enjoyed a higher position or 
a warmer place in the popular heart. 
Dignified in his deportment, yet open and 
approachable to the humblest of his 
friends, he was not insensible to the re- 
laxing effect of wit, or the fun of a prac- 
tical joke, and could give and take his 
share with his compeers, Willey, Tilden, 
Andrews and others, with becoming grace 
and hearty appreciation. His whole life 
is an epitome of the possibilities that may 
follow in the train of industry, integrity 
and honor, when those are unswervingly 
the magnetic points ina good and true 
man. 

General H. H. Dodge, although one of 
the oldest members of the Cleveland bar, 
did not turn the whole energies of his 
mind to the practice of his profession. 
Had he done so, it is believed that his 
clear head, pleasing oratory, keen wit and 
high sense of honor would have placed 
him in the front ranks. The old settlers 
will not fail to remember his sharp debates 
in the old lyceum, his eloquent orations 
on the fourth of July, his impartiality and 
clearness when called to preside at public 
meetings of his party or the people, as 
was frequently the.case, and the pride and 
energy he displayed in organizing and fos- 
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tering the militia of the state and the inde- 
pendent battalions of the city. Having 
that well balanced mind and judgment 
requisite to fill any position of public or 
private trust, the government and people 
frequently called upon him, and his re- 
sponse has always been prompt and satis- 
factory. 

General J. W. Fitch: In his early prac- 
tice General Fitch acquired an enviable 
reputation for energy and eloquence at 
the bar and onthe stump. Had he fol- 
lowed up this prestige with the whole 
force of his character and the undivided 
energies of his mind, his highest ambition 
would not have reached beyond his suc- 
cess. But it was plain to be seen that his 
whole heart, soul and ambition was not 
given to his profession. A political or 
military life seemed best to square with 
the powerful energies of his nature. He 
should have been sent to West Point, or 
given a commission in the regular army. 
But having chosen the career of a civilian, 
the state and Nation entrusted him with 
several high and responsible positions, all 
of which he filled faithfully and honorably. 

Leonard Case, senior: Although one 
of the oldest members of the bar, Mr, 
Case’s name will scarcely be found in the 
court records of litigated cases, except, 
perhaps, here and there in some impor- 
tant “land case” involving titles or ob- 
scure and unadjudicated points of differ- 
ence not settled by the supreme court of 
the state. His knowledge and legal learn- 
ing on this subject was not surpassed by 
any lawyer at the bar. But his usefulness 
to his adopted city and state did not rest 
in his legal practice. He saw at an early 
day in the beautiful site of the infant 
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hamlet the possibilities of a great and 
thriving city. To this end he bent all the 
capabilities, energies and resources of his 
active mind and busy life. Happily, he 
lived to see his grandest hopes more than 
realized, and could not have been un. 
mindful that he had lent a helping hand 
in achieving for the city of Cleveland her 
almost unparalleled prosperity in so brief 
a period of time. Asan evidence of his 
appreciation of the enhancement of his 
private fortune by this great public pros- 
perity, it is believed he had it in his heart, 
and forshadowed the design, which his 
son, Leonard Case, junior, has so mag- 
nanimously carried into effect, of estab- 
lishing and liberally endowing such an 
institution of learning as would redound 
to the honor and glory of the city of his 
home, and make his accumulated gold 
shine forever with an undimmed lustre. 
Much might be said of his great financial 
ability, and its wide-spread effect upon 
the business interest of the people and 
the city; his personal and monetary in- 
fluence in establishing the great railroads 
centering here, and the grand results of 
wealth and commerce immediately follow- 
ing in their train; his sound counsel and 
ready hand in the aid of all municipal and 
local affairs have established for him in 
the hearts of our people an enduring fame. 

Other members of the bar who ap- 
peared at a later date might be named, 
and doubtless will be at some future and 
fitting time. William Collins, General 


John Crowell, George Washington Stan- 
ley, James Fitch, Oliver Perry Baldwin, 
A. H. Curtiss, S. I. Noble, J. D. Cleve- 
land, M. S. Castle, S. B. and F. J. 
Prentiss, C. C. Baldwin, R. C. Parsons, R. 











P. Ranny, R. P. Spaulding, Reuben 
Hitchcock, S. Burke, Edward Wade, 
George Willey, R. F. Paine and many 
others now in the full-tide of honorable 
practice, are among the living and de- 
parted whose careers are fresh in the 
memories of the people. 

To say that the legal profession is not 
honorable because by chance there may 
be found in it unworthy men who for 
pieces of silver will make haste to betray 
their oath-bound trusts, would be a libel 
upon the highest of professions and the 
best of men. We might as well say evil 
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things of the great apostles of Christianity 
because there was found, amongst them a 
single Judas to betray not only his pro- 
fession but the confidence and life on 
earth of the Living God. But Judas had 
sense enough to go and hang himself, 
while the evil lawyer may live on and con- 
tinue to deceive. But barring these un- 
worthy exceptions, the members of the 
legal profession constituting the Cleveland 
bar have earned an honorable name and 
place in the municipal history of our city 


and state. 
D. W. Cross. 





THE FORTY-SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF OHIO—COM- 
MENTS UPON MR. RIDDLE’S PAPER. 


In the August number of the Maca- 
ZINE OF WESTERN History my friend, 
the Honorable A. G. Riddle, gives his 
recollections of the Forty-seventh gen- 
eral assembly of Ohio, 1848-9. My 
recollections do not in all points quite 
agree with his, which is not surprising, 
for that session was almost forty years 
ago, and probably both of us have for- 
gotten many things which were once 
very familiar. Fortunately, I then had 
the habit of saving all papers which in- 
terested me, so that now I can readily 
refresh my memory, or correct mis- 
takes which I might otherwise make. 
Starting where my friend Riddle leaves 
off, I will notice some of the points 
where we are not exactly in accord, and 
perhaps close where he began. 

Of Colonel Morse Mr. Riddle writes: 


The fate of Morse was for the time pathetic, noth- 
ing would cure the blight of that winter. Years 
after, when Chase was at the head of tke treasury 
department, and he [Morse] was well in the eighties, 
the secretary of the treasury appointed him inspector 
of public buildings. 

Now what are the facts? In 1849 
Colonel Morse was not reélected, but 
in 1851 he was elected, and was chosen 
speaker of the house; and he was also 
elected to the senate from 1860 to ’62. 
His term having expired, he enlisted 
as a volunteer in the Union army, and 
was captain of company F. of the 
Twenty-ninth Ohio infantry. After six 
months of active service, being an 
architect and master builder by occu- 
pation, he received the appointment of 
government architect, and continued 
in the employ of the government to 
1876. During this time he superin- 
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tended repairs or the erection of new 
buildings in New Orleans, Albany, New 
York, Nevada, Oregon and California. 
His services were regarded as spe- 
cially valuable, and his resignation, 
though earlier tendered, was not ac- 
cepted until 1876, some fourteen years 
after his appointment, and when he was 
well in the seventies. In January, 1884, 
he died at the age of eighty-two. Mr. 
Chase had already been ten years in 
the grave. I cannot understand why 
my friend Riddle should have made 
such a disparaging reference to Morse 
and Chase, except upon the supposition 
that he had forgotten what he had in- 
tended to say, and had hastily picked 
up and copied a piece of old Whig 
slang. 

Mr. Riddle says neither Townshend 
nor Morse were reélected to the legisla- 
ture. If this refers only to 1849 it is 
true, otherwise it is not. ‘Townshend’s 
principal competitor in 1849 was Judge 
Whiton, the regular nominee of the 
Democratic party, who received Whig 
votes enough in addition to those of 
his party to secure his election. This 
would have been strange if what Mr. 
Riddle says of Townshend’s personal 
identificatign with the Democratic 
party had been believed. Mr. Riddle 
then says ‘that Townshend was the re- 
gular nominee of the Democratic party 
against Samuel T. Worcester for con- 
gress, and was elected by four hundred 
and forty-seven majority, and that con- 
gress was the close of his political pub- 
lic life.’””, Mr. Riddle has perhaps for- 
gotten that Townshend before being 
sent to congress was elected to the con- 
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stitutional convention of 1850, where 
he labored, though with little apparent 
success, to keep out the words. white 
and ma/e from the franchise article of 
the new constitution. After serving in 
the constitutional convention, and then 
in the Thirty-second congress, that was 


ynot exactly the close of his political 


public life as Mr. Riddle says, for in 
1854 he was the regular nominee of the 
Free-soil party and was elected to the 
Ohio senate. These personal matters 
are of little interest to the public, but 
they give painful evidence that the 
memory of my old friend is no longer 
quite reliable. 

Mr. Riddle refers to the Chase-Towns- 
hend-Hamlin arrangement by which 
Mr. Chase was elected to the United 
States senate, and evidently supposed 
that it embraced many details which 
were not actually included, and attrib- 
utes it to some parties who were in no 
way responsible. Probably no one 
knows more about that arrangement 
than myself. I will, therefore, give its 
outlines in few words. From the be- 
ginning of the session of ’48 and ’49, 
the Hamilton county question had dom- 
inated everything and caused much 
trouble. After a permanent organization 
of the house had been effected, many 
expressed the opinion that only by the 
supreme court could the constitution- 
ality of that part of the apportionment 
law which divided Hamilton county. for 
election purposes be decided. Two 
prospective vacancies on the supreme 
bench had to be filled by that general 
assembly. Both parties had able can- 
didates for these places, and both 
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parties were exceedingly anxious for 
their election. Here Morse and Towns- 
hend saw their opportunity, and, with- 
out consulting any third person, Morse 
was authorized by his colleague to 
promise their two votes for the elec- 
tion of the Whig candidates for the 
supreme bench, provided the Whigs 
would previously furnish votes enough 
to repeal the Black laws, and to elect 
Mr. Giddings to the United States sen- 
ate. Townshend was authorized to 
make an equivalent offer to the Demo- 
crats, viz: their candidates for the su- 
preme bench were to be elected by the 
help of Townshend and Morse, pro- 
vided the Democratic party would give 
votes enough to repeal the Black laws 
and elect S. P. Chase to the United 
States senate. Mr. Riddle says: 


This arrangement was subject to the impossible 
condition that if the Whigs could be brought to sup- 
port Giddings for the senate, Townshend and Morse 
were to vote for him, and would have done so in 
perfect good faith had the thing been of possible ac- 
complishment, but everybody knew that it was not. 


Why this arrangement was not possi- 
ble of accomplishment with the Whigs, 
Mr. Riddle does not expressly tell us; he 
leaves us to suppose that the Taylor 
Whigs could not all be brought to vote 
for Giddings nor to support other anti- 
slavery measures. In conversation with 
the Honorable C. N. Olds, a year or 
two since, he told me that when 
Colonel Morse’s proposition was under 
consideration by the Whigs, four mem- 
bers of that party—himself being one 
of the four—refused to accept it, not 
so much because of their personal ob- 
jection to what was proposed, as on ac- 


count of the well-known anti-abolition 
views of their constituents. 
Friend Riddle says : 

The repeal of the Black laws is offered as the 
moral equalization, the sanctuary in which the par- 
ties then not Democrats take refuge, without which 
it was admitted to be bad as shown; all rested on 
the admission of Pugh and Pierce, at what disregard 
of law, of private conviction and alleged faith, that 
was secured, we have seen. 


Mr. Riddle says further : 


There never was a day after the organization of 
the house when a bill for the repeal of the Black laws 
could have been defeated; a combination for that 
purpose was impossible, and forever disposes of the 
groundless assertion that the Black laws were re- 
pealed by conspiracy. 

In regard to this subject my recol- 
lections differ very widely from Mr. 
Riddle’s. When Morse made his prop- 
osition to the Whigs I knowthat enough 
of them objected to this requirement to 
have insured its defeat, unless a number 
of Democrats had given their aid. 
When the repeal of the Black laws was 
proposed to the Democrats many, know- 
ing the views of their constituents, ob- 
jected, and only consented under heavy 
party pressure. My friend Riddle may 
perhaps remember how one of these 
Democrats, when he had voted aye on 
the passage of Morse’s bill, struck an 
attitude and repeated the lines 


Here, Lord, I give myself away, 
‘Tis all that I can do. 


After the bill had passed by a large vote 
I still thought it necessary to watch its 
enrollment, although I was not one of 
the standing committee to whom that 
duty was assigned. As soon as the bill 
had been copied I examined the copy 
and found that the all-important clause 
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—‘ and all other acts and parts of acts 
making distinctions on account of color 
shall be, and the same are, hereby re- 
pealed ”—had beenomitted. I immedi- 
ately took the bill to the speaker of the 
house and demanded a correction, 
which of course was made. It is my 
conviction that but for the exigency 
growing out of the Hamilton county 
difficulty, the Black laws would not 
have been repealed at that session. 
Both Whigs and Democrats had afore- 
time had a majority of the assembly, 
but neither had cleansed our statutes of 
these abominable enactments. In re- 
gard to Mr. Riddle’s statement that the 
repeal of the Black laws was made the 
excuse or offset for other things admit- 
ted to be bad, I do not know to whom 
this applies. I do not think my friend 
Morse ever offered an apology for the 
large share he had in that repeal, or 
ever offered that as an offset or cover 
for anything which he admitted to be 
of doubtful propriety, and I am quite 
sure that I neverdid. Onthe contrary, 
I have always regarded the repeal of the 
Black laws as one of the progressive 
steps taken by that general assembly. 
Another grand result achieved by that 
legislature was the election of Mr. Chase 
to the United States senate ; so far as I 
had any agency in securing this I have 
never felt that it required any apology. 
The election of Breslin to the speaker- 
ship and the admission of Pugh and 
Pierce to seats in the house, I always 
believed to be right, and have never 
thought it necessary to apologize for 
any of these, and still less have I 
classed some of these things as good 
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and others as bad, expecting thata bal- 
ance might be struck in my favor. 

Mr. Riddle says after the defection of 
Townshend the Free-soilers voted for 
Leverett Johnson for speaker, and the 
Whigs also supported him. To under- - 
stand Townshend’s defection it may be 
necessary to give an item or two of in- 
side history. Before the house was per- 
manently organized, those who called 
themselves Free-soilers sometimes came 
together for conference ; to one of these 
conferences a gentleman of large politi- 
cal experience, though not a member of 
either house had been invited, and was 
requested to give to the conference the 
benefit of his counsel. He urged per- 
fect unity of action among Free-soil 
men as our only hope of obtaining the 
results we desired. After this gentle- 
man had been heard, one of our num- 
ber introduced a resolution providing 
that whatever was likely to come up for 
action in the house should previously be 
considered by us in conference, and 
everyone of us should be required to 
vote in the house as a majority of the 
conference had previously decided. 
Assent to this proposition was given as 
those present were called upon by 
name; next to the last my name was 
called; I refused to give the pledge de- 
manded and referred to the fact that 
nearly all present had recently been 
members of the Whig party, and when 
elected to this general assembly had 
received the votes of that party and 
therefore would naturally be expected 
to take a Whig view of party questions. 
I had never been a Whig or a Demo- 
crat, but had always acted with the 
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Liberty party, and therefore would only 
promise to vote on all questions as 
should seem to me to be right and as 
the interests of freedom should require. 
Colonel Morse was last to be called 
upon ; he agreed with me and refused 
to give any pledge, and said he was un- 
der no obligations to either of the old 
parties and did not expect, directly or 
indirectly, to be controlled by either. 
This independent attitude of Towns- 
hend and Morse caused great dissatis- 
faction among the Whig Free-soilers ; 
a resolution was then introduced to dis- 
continue these conferences. Towns- 
hend and Morse afterwards conferred 
and acted together and independently 
of those who appeared too young as 
Free-soilers to be thoroughly weaned 
from the dear old Whig party. Shortly 
after this one of the Whig Free-soilers 
called upon Townshend and proposed to 
elect him to the speakership by the votes 
of Free-soil men and Whigs, provided 
that as soon as all the contested election 
cases had been disposed of he would re- 
sign the speaker’s chair and then allow 
the Whigs to elect their own candidate. 
The intention of. this Free-soil member 
to make such an offer was known to Mr. 
Riddle and to Speaker Randall of the 
senate, and one or both advised against 
it. This attempt to tie me to the tail of 
the old Whig kite gave me great offense, 
and when I next went into the house I 
addressed a note to Breslin, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for speaker, asking if 
he would appoint a fair committee on 
privileges and elections, consisting of 
two Democrats, two Whigs and one 
Free-soiler, in the event of his being 


elected speaker by the votes of myself 
and. Morse. He answered “I will,” 
and to that signed his name. On the 
next opportunity Morse and myself 
voted for Breslin, and he was elected 
speaker. Unfortunately I knew nothing 
of the understanding in regard to the 
formation of standing committees to 
which Mr. Riddle refers. Soon after 
Breslin became speaker he announced 
the standing committees ; that on privi- 
leges and elections consisted of Pen- 
nington and Hardesty, Whigs; Roedter 
and Leiter, Democrats, and Townshend, 
chairman. Objection was made to the 
appointment of this committee by the 
speaker, and the house proceeded to 
make its ownselection. After balloting 
the committee previously named by the 
speaker was found to be elected. My 
friend Riddle says “that Townshend, 
Roedter and Leiter reported a bare resol- 
ution that Pugh and Pierce were elected. 
The majority of the committee,” he says, 
‘“‘ prudently refrained from offering any 
reason for their conclusion.” This is 
not exactly correct; the report said 
that Pugh and Pierce were constitu- 
tionally elected. In the lengthy dis- 
cussions already had, it had been made 
plain that Pugh and Pierce had a ma- 
jority of the votes cast in Hamilton 
county, and had received certificates 
of election in regular form from the 
county clerk. The report, brief as it 
was, made the distinct issue that 
Pugh and Pierce were constitutionally 
elected, which was saying in as few 
words as possible that the clause of the 
apportionment law upon which Spencer 
and Runyan based their claim, was 
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unconstitutional, and therefore a dead 
letter. The language of the old Con- 
stitution was “ Representatives shall be 
chosen annually by the citizens of each 
county respectively.”” No mention what- 
ever is anywhere made of districts com- 
posed of parts of a county. But we 
need not reopen this vexed question ; 
it is enough to say that ever after, the 
clause dividing Hamilton county for 
election purposes remained a dead let- 
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ter; it never had vitality enough to be 
brought before the supreme court, and 
finally my friend Riddle assisted to dis- 
pose of the offensive remains. 

I notice a slight mistake in connec- 
tion with the title of my friend’s history, 
though it is probably chargeable to 
the printer. The Forty-seventh general 
assembly of Ohio was not held as stated, 
in 1847-48, but in 1848-49. 

N. S. TOWNSHEND. 













In the September issue of this magazine 
some information was given in regard to the 
earliest petitions presented to congress for 
the abolition of slavery, with an incidental 
reference to the inception and growth of the 
Abolition political party. A question having 
been asked as to the demands made in the 
first platform of that small but rapidly- 
growing organization, the following infor- 
mation is cheerfully given: The platform of 
1840 favored the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia and in the territories; 
also of the inter-state slave trade; and ex- 
pressed a general opposition to slavery to 
the full extent of constitutional power. In 
1848 that portion of the party which did not 
support the nominees of the famous Buffalo 
convention, took the ground that it was 
within the constitutional authority and duty 
of the general government to abolish slavery 
in the states. 





THE movements of 1848 were important, 
and full of suggestions for the future. A 
convention met at Utica, New York, on June 
28. Among the speakers in the earliest de- 
liberations were Preston King, B. F. Butler, 
and John Van Buren. Simeon B. Jewett 
moved the unanimous nomination of Martin 
Van Buren for President, which, we are told, 
‘was carried with cheering.” Henry Dodge 
of Wisconsin was nominated for vice-presi- 
dent. The resolutions adopted assumed it 
to be the right and duty of congress to ex- 
pel slavery from the territories, and declared 
‘“‘ domestic slavery a great moral, social and 
political evil,” and a “relic of barbarism.” 
A letter was received immediately from Mr. 
Dodge declining the vice-presidency; and in 
order’to fill the vacancy thus made, and to 
take advantage of the rapidly growing sen- 
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timent in other parts of thecountry, a ‘‘ Con- 
vention of Free States’’ was called, to meet 
at Buffalo on the ninth of August in the same 
year. 





TuaT “Buffalo convention” has passed 
into history as one of the famous American 
gatherings that gave evidence of the new 
events in the not fardistant future. Citizens 
were present from all the non-slaveholding 
states, and took part in the deliberations. 
Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts 
was made chairman; and a committee of 
fifty-five—of which Benjamin F. Butler was 
chairman—was appointed on resolutions. 
The platform presented had a ring of aggres- 
sive liberation in its opening declarations: 
“‘We have assembled in convention, as a union 
of freemen, for the sake of freedom, forgetting 
all past political differences in a common 
resolve to maintain the rights of free labor 
against the aggressions of the slave power, 
and to secure free soil for a free people!’ 
And later, in the same emphatic document: 
‘Resolved, therefore, that we, the people 
here assembled, remembering the example of 
our fathers in the days of the first Declara- 
tion of Independence, putting our trust in 
God for the triumph of our cause, and invok- 
ing his guidance in our endeavors to advance 
it, do now plant ourselves upon a National 
platform of freedom, in opposition to the 
sectional platform of slavery.’’ A letter was 
produced from Martin Van Buren which 
showed that his position was satisfactory 
to the convention, and he was affirmed as 
the candidate for President, while Charles 
Francis Adams was named for vice-president. 





EQUALLY distinct were the declarations of 
the Independent Democrats, as they were 
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called, who supported John P. Hale for 
President, and George W. Julian for vice- 
president in 1852: “Having assembled in 
National convention, as the delegates of the 
Free Democracy of the United States, united 
by a common resolve to maintain right 
against wrongs,and freedom against slavery ; 
confiding in the intelligence, patriotism, and 
the discriminating justice of the American 
people, putting our trust in God for the tri- 
umph of our cause, and invoking his guid- 
ance in our endeavors to advance it, we now 
submit to the candid judgment of all men the 
following declaration of principles and meas- 
ures.” Latercamethisemphatic declaration : 
“That, to the persevering and importunate 
demands of the slave power for more slave 
states, new slave territories and the Nation- 
alization of slavery, our distinct and final 
answer is—no more slave states, no slave 
territory, no Nationalized slavery, and no 
National legislation for the extradition of 
slaves!” 





Tuat this ticket, like that of Buffalo, was 
defeated will be understood without the say- 
ing—but the start had been made, and Lin- 
coln and 1860 were the result. We cannot 
refrain from comment, in this connection 
upon the low ebb to which this abolition 
sentiment seemed to have fallen in 1853. 
General Frank Pierce had been elected by an 
overwhelming majority upon the so-called 
“Baltimore Finalty platform,” and his ad- 
ministration had been defiantly launched in 
the interests of the south. The advocates 
of slavery regarded their triumph as perma- 
nent and secure, while thoughtless men of all 
parties coincided with that surface view. 
Well, indeed, was this feeling expressed by Mr. 
Julian, named above, who, at the Free Soij 
convention in Indianapolis on May 25, 1853, 
made a speech in which he said: ‘There are 
many persons who believe that the anti- 
slavery movement of this country has per- 
ished and passed away. They think it has 
spent its force, lived out its time, and finally 
been gathered to its place among the defunct 
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humbugs of the world. And whilst they re- 


- joice that the fierce lion of abolitionism has 


been tamed into subjection, they welcome to 
their loving embrace the meek lamb of 
slavery, and thank God that the millenial 
day of peace, so long and so devoutly prayed 
for by hunker politicians and doctors of di- 
vinity, has at last been ushered in. Well, my 
friends, this view of our cause is certainly 
full of consolation to those who entertain it, 
and would be full of sorrow to us did we 
believe it to be true.” 





Ir would be a curious and valuable histor- 
ical collection, could one gather intoa library 
all that was written in defence of slavery 
and the south during the half century of agi- 
tation and discussion that preceded the civil 
war. When “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ startled 
the people and amazed and swayed the 
world, a counter-current was attempted in 
publications that should break the force of 
that appeal and show forth slavery as it was 
looked upon by those who lived upon it. A 
southern publishing house issued a book en- 
titled, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it is,’ which 
came still-born from the press. Caroline Lee 
Hentz followed with ‘Marcus Warland,’ 
and pictured slavery as one of the great vir- 
tues, and allowed no line of darkness to rest 
for a moment upon it. Then came ‘Uncle 
Tom in England; or a Proof that Black is 
White: a Sequel to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ Its 
purpose was to show the degradation and 
misery of the laboring classes in lands where 
slavery was not known. Then came one J. 
Thornton Randolph with a work of similar 
vein, entitled, ‘The Cabin and the Parlor; 
or Slaves and Masters;’ ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
contrasted with Buckingham Hall,’ by an- 
other southern sympathizer ; and ‘The Lofty 
and the Lowly; or, Good in All, and None 
all Good,’ by Miss McIntosh. The climax 
came in ‘Aunt Fillis’s Cabin; or, South- 
ern Life as it is,’ by Mrs. Mary H. Eastman, 
who affirmed that slavery was “authorized 
by God, permitted by Jesus Christ, sanc- 
tioned by the apostles, and maintained by 




















good men in all ages.””’ One Hooker, a Phil- 
adelphian, followed by a book entitled, ‘A 
Choice of Evils; or, Thirteen Years in the 
South, by a Northern Man;’ in which he as- 
tonished the world by the declaration that 
slavery was not only an unmeasured bless- 
ing, but a great “ missionary institution for 
the conversion of the heathen!” 


THE abolition fight was one of long and 
persistent attack, and its history ought to 


be preserved in permanent form, with such 
attention to detail as the memory of those 
who had a part will permit. These pages are 
open to any who have information or expe- 
riences they would care to see recorded, and 
all such are cordially invited to come for- 
ward with whatever they can add to the 
history of a great and heroic cause. 





WE publish this ‘month, from the pen of 
Mr. D. W. Cross, a very readable article upon 
the ever-fresh and justly famous ‘ bridge- 
war,” concerning which the old settlers of 
Cleveland never tire, and that is ever a 
source of amused and fond recollection. 
As Mr. Cross was upon the scene of action, 
and was welcomed to Cleveland by arrest as 
a supposed “‘spy”’ in the interest of the East 
Side contingent, he has personal knowledge 
whereof he speaks, and can count his honors 
by the service he gave. He also discusses the 
older lawyers of Cleveland witha knowledge 
of personal points and incidents that give his 
sketch a value that could be furnished by al- 
most no other pen. 





THE discussion of late as to what limit, if 
any, should be placed upon the right of suf- 
frage as granted to foreigners landing upon 
our shores, and the steps that should be 
taken to prevent danger from foreign votes 
cast with small understanding of the spirit 
of our country and the meaning of our insti- 
tution and laws, recalls the great American, 
or ‘‘Know-Nothing’’ movement of 1855-6, 
and the lodges that were established all over 
the country in its support and for the advance- 
ment of its principles. The secret organi- 
zation was known as “The National Coun- 
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cil of the United States of North America;” 
and its obligation upon members so fully de- 
scribes the purposes of its creation that it is 
worth giving in full: ‘‘ You, and each of you, 
of your own free will and accord, in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God and these witnesses, 
your left hand resting upon your right breast, 
and your right hand extended to the flag of 
your country, do solemnly and sincerely 
swear, that you will not, under any circum- 
stances, disclose in any manner, nor suffer it 
to be done by others if in your power to pre- 
vent it, the name, signs, pass-words, or other 
secrets of this degree, except in open council 
for the purpose of instruction; that you wil] 
in all things conform to all the rules and reg- 
ulations of this order, and totheconstitution 
and by-laws of this or any other council to 
which you may be attached, so long as they 
do not conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States, nor that of the state in which 
you reside; that you will, under all circum- 
stances, if in your power so to do, attend to 
all regular signs or summons that may be 
thrown or sent to you by a brother of this 
or any other degree of this order; that you 
will support in all political matters, for all 
political offices, members of this order in 
preference to other persons ; that if it may 
be done legally you will, when elected or ap- 
pointed to any official station conferring on 
you the power todo so, remove all foreigners, 
aliens or Roman Catholics from office or place, 
and that you will in no case appoint such to 
any office or placein your gift. You do also 
promise and swear that this and all other 
obligations which you have previously taken 
in this order, shall ever be kept through life 
sacred and inviolate. All this you promise 
and declare, as Americans, to sustain and 
abide by; without any hesitation or mental 
reservation whatever. So help you God and 
keep you steadfast.” This form of obligation 
was used in the second degree council, that 
of the first merely binding to secrecy, and 
that of the third holding the member stil 
more strongly to the principles advanced 
in the above oath. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE WHISKEY INSURRECTION.* 


PHILADELPHIA, August 25, 1794. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Baird (1) has been so ob- 
liging as to call and inform me that he sitts off 
early to-morrow morning, which gives me the 
opportunity to thank you for your attentions to 
me while in your quarter. Believe me I have 
felt very sincerely for the situation of you and 
your immediate connections. Your fortitude 
has been equal to the trial, and I hope the day 
is not far distant when you will be fully com- 
pensated in every way. Our friend Presley has 
not yet made his appearance among us, We, 
however, have had the pleasure to hear of his 
being on the road. The General I have just 
parted with, and he no doubt will inform you 
more particularly as to the circumstances which 
have occasioned his delay. I beg you to pre- 
sent my best respects to Mrs. Craig, to both 
the Mrs. Nevilles, and to assure them that I 
sympathize with them; at the same time assure 
them that there are virtuous men enough left 
to do ample*justice to the virtuous part of the 
community among whom their husbands have 
the first rank. 

I sent my portmanteau from Marietta by re- 
turn of Crawford’s sergeant, has it reached 
you? Ifso, send it forward at your conveni- 
ence. One of my horses I found at Lancaster, 
the other I am told is with you, he had a very 
sore back, and as it would be attended with 
trouble and expense in sending him down,-I 
think you had better sell him for what he will 
bring ; he was an excellent Carriage Horse and 
when in my possession perfectly sound. 

Things look with you as I expected, but you 





* For part first of these valuable and interesting 
notes, see the September issue. 


may expect to see detter days, and this I shall be 
happy to contribute to allin my power, Tell 
my friend Butler (2) that I should have wrote 
him wow to thank him very kindly for his at- 
tention and support, as well as for the attention 
of Mrs, Butler, but that I really had not time; 
this shall be done by letter in a few days, but I 
expect to do it in person defore many months. 
Dear Sir, Your Obliged Servant, 


D. LENox. (3) 
Major Isaac Craig. 





PHILA., Sept. 12th, 1794. 
DEAR MAJor: 


My anxiety to hear from Pittsburgh can only 
be aqualled by my uneasiness on account of 
my family. The commissioners arrived yester- 
day, but have nothing decisive with them—the 
post arrived last night, not asingle letter from 
any one to us band of Exiles.(4) What can 
be the reason of this? Surely we have some 
friends’ behind us. 

We are told that yesterday was the day when 
the general sense of the country was to be taken 
on the important question of eace or War, 
What has been determined? Did reason, pru- 
dence and good sense prevail? or was the tri- 
umph in favor of violence and intrigue? Shall 
we meet returning Peace or be involved in the 
horrors and difficulties of a War? If an ac- 
commodation takes place all is well, if not Gov- 
ernment is surely roused, and a very few days 
will show ten or twelve thousand men on their 
march. Dreadful alternative! 

In what temper are the Pittsburghers? I 
have heard that they determine to associate 
to preserve a neutrality, if not to support the 
Government—if I was sure this was the case I 

















* 


would immediately join them and partake of 
their fortunes. 

If an accommodation does not take place, 
will they then not attack Fort Fayette? In 
this case, what will become of the town and 
what will be the situation of our families? 
Pray endeavor to guard against contingencies. 

The Troops of Jersey are embodied and 
now about to march—they are encamped at 
Trenton, Governor Mifflin pitches his Marquee 
on the opposite bank of the Schuylkill to-mor- 
row, and will march in a few days; the Mary- 
landers are ready ; the Virginians under General 
Morgan are, I suppose, now ready also. Every 
class and denomination in the country of what- 
ever party reprobate the conduct of those 
Enemies of Peace and good order, and every 
man seems determined to assist in crushing so 
unjustifiable an opposition. 

How is my mother? and how Mrs. Craig and 
the children? We are all well (I mean the 
Exiles) and receive from the hospitality, at- 
tention and politeness of the Philadelphians, as 
well as the officers of the federal government, a 
compensation in some measure for the unmer- 
itted indignity intended us by our Countrymen, 

How is Col, Butler, his family, Capt. Howe 
and the other officers? I shall never forget 
the attention of those gentlemen. 

Iam happy to say that government thinks 
highly of them, and approves every part of 
their conduct. 

My love to my mother, Mrs. Craig and Mrs, 
Kirkpatrick. 

Yours, 
PRESLEY NEVILLE, 

Major Isaac Craig, 

Pittsburgh. 





BEDFORD, 21st Oct., 1794. 
Dear Major: We shall, I believe, move 
from this place tomorrow morning, perhaps the 
Glade road will be our route. We have noth- 
ing new in this quarter, all the accounts we re- 


ceive in this place is that peace is established. 


in every quarter in your country. I sincerely 
wish it had been the case three months ago, I 
might now have had some shelter for my poor 
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distrest family. Last night Judge Peters had 
Harman Husbands and a certain Filson store- 
keeper in the Glades brought to town and safely 
lodged in jail ; it is generally thought it will go 
hard with them. The Judge and Attorney 
General marches with the army, What will 
be the consequence when we arrive over the 
mountains I know not. 

Presley came here last night, from Cumber- 
land, with the President and the Commander in 
Chief (Governor Lee) (5). He will return to 
the left column on Braddock’s road to-morrow 
or the next day, at farthest. 

Wednesday Morning. The Troops are just 
ready to march, and four of the Insurgents, 
taken at this place, or at least in the Country, 
Old Husbands among them, are starting off for 
the jail in Philadelphia, under the command of 
12 Light Horse and an officer; 10 or 12 more 
are bound over to the District Court to be tried 
in this County, their offences being less crim- 


inal. 
Yours affectionately, 
Joun NEVILLE, 
Major Craig. 





Dier Sir: After my respects to you I heer 
that you have a rit in the hands of the Sher- 
rieff for mee, which I cold wich had not been 
the Case, as I am willing to Setle my propor- 
tion of your loss that happened that unforunate 
day of the burning with out having my name 
Cauld in A publick Cort to under, goe the rede 
Cule of a Lawyer, or to be an object of Con- 
tempt for the Publick to gase uppon, as every 
man of Sence and feelings of humanity must 
no to be the Case to under goe A tryall of Such 
anature. Such A tryall I wich to Evade if 
possibell, as the Law of Conviction has taken 
Place in my one brest to gide mee to do right ; 
I therefore trust that when you receve these 
lines that you will feel for my Situation, and 
stay the prosedings against mee, and right mee 
an answer by the bearer, and I will come ame- 
diately to See you. When you reflect and look 


back how you wass used your self I must Con- 
fess that if an Eye is to go for an Eye and a 
tooth for a tooth that such a favour is not due 
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to mee from you but what is past Cannot bee 
recauld, or if It Could I Can Assure you my 
hand would bee Clear of Such a peece of bisi- 
ness again, and it never would have heen in 
that had I not have been imposed uppon by 
others. I started from home Several times 
lately to see you on that Subject but Still met 
Some person or other that advised mee not to 
goe Every time for Sertain reasons that had 
weight with mee as the bearer Mr, Bartley can 
tell you. 
Sir, I am yours With respect, 
JouN BALDWIN, 
To Generall John Nevell. 





United States, \ 


Pennsylvania District. 

Stephen Ross, of Shirtee Creek, Fayette town- 
ship, being duly sworn deposeth and saith that 
about the middle of Sept’r. (after the Amnesty 
was signed, ) in the mill of James Ewing, Esq’r., 
of same Township, this deponent & Samuel Ew- 
ing(son of said James Ewing) had a conversation 
together when said Samuel said he was of Opin- 
ion the Excise Law would not go on again 
in this Country. On the Deponent replying 
he thought the Office would again be opened, 
Ewing asked who he thought would conduct 
the Excise. He said he had no doubt General 
Neville would. Ewing rejoined that General 
Neville would not be so hardy as to attempt it 
again, if he did he (Ewing) was certain the 
people would kill him, and for his own part he 
would not stop to go and help do it 

Pittsburg, Nov’r. 19, 1794. 
STEPHEN Ross, 
Sworn 19 Nov’r, 1794. 
RICHARD PETERS. 

PENNSYLVANIA VS. SAMUEL EwIna. 

Charged before Judge Peters & bound over 
to me on the within affid’t to be bound over to 
the peace and good behaviour for twelve 
months to all men and especially to Gen’] John 
Nevill. 

Samuel Ewing, of Fayette Township, Alle- 
gheny Co’y, Tent in 1000 Dollars. 
Presley Nevill, of Pittsburgh Township, Alle- 
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gheny Co’y, Tent» in 500 Dollars. Cond’n as 
above. 
Cape 22d Nov’r, 1794. 


Before ALEXANDER ADDISON. 





HEAD QUARTERS, Jan’y 22d, 1794. 
Dear Sir: 

When we consider the violent proceedings 
which heretofore prevailed in 
try, and that by them not only the laws were 
opposed, but the persons and property of the 
peaceable citizen sacrificed, it must afford the 
friends of order and good government the sin- 
cerest pleasure to find the inhabitants of all 
descriptions coming forward with unequivocal 
marks of a returning sense of duty. Amongst 
other proofs of this kind I have the pleasure to 
inform you, that there appears a willingness in 
the people to enter into voluntary contributions 
for the purpose of indemnifying those persons 
who may have sustained damages during the 
late commotions. James Marsnall, Wm. Hays, 
John Baldwin and Daniel Hamilton have 
waited upon me for an estimate of such losses; 
but not being possessed of information sufficient 
to ascertain them, have at their request written 
to you upon the subject. You will therefore 
please transmit me an estimate of the damages 
sustained by the several sufferers, that a design 
so just and praiseworthy may be put into exe- 
As it may happen that some individ. 
uals may not be willing to contribute their 
share, the above gentlemen wish that the suf. 
ferers would empower such persons as may be 
elected by the people, to bring suits in their 
names, and ‘also to nominate their attornies, 
that prosecutions may be carried on without 


this . coun- 


cution. 


their being at any expense. 
I am, Sir, with respect, 
Your Humble Servant, 
Dan’L MorGan, 6, 





NOTES TO THE FOREGOING. 

I, James Baird; in consequence of mail 
having been robbed by the Insurgents, he had 
been sent to Philadelphia by the officers of the 
government at Pittsburgh, with dispatches, 
The following is from the Héstory of Pittsburgh, 

















p. 248: ‘So general was the combined influ- 
ence of actual disaffection upon one portion of 
the community, and dread of violence of the 
turbulent among the others, that the writer has 
often heard Major Craig say, that out of the 
family connection of General Neville, and out 
of the employees of the Government, James 
Baird, a blacksmith, and James Robinson, the 
father of Wm. Robinson, Jr., were the only 
persons in Pittsburgh on whom reliance could 
be placed under all circumstances,” 

2. Colonel Thomas Butler commanding Fort 
Fayette. 

3. David Lenox was the United States Mar- 
shal. \ 

4. The Exiles were Gen. John Gibson, James 
Brison, Edward Day, Major Kirkpatrick and 
Col. Presley Neville. 

5. The Commander-in-Chief was Henry Lee, 
Governor of Virginia; not General Thomas S. 
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Lee, of Maryland, as is stated in the very 
erroneous accounts of ‘* The Nation’s First Re- 
bellion,” in the Magazine of American His- 
tory for October. 

6. One of the persons most active as a leader 
in the western opposition to the laws is said to 
have written to General Morgan, of Virginia, 
that the moment, he should set foot upon Penn- 
sylvania at the head of his troops, certain 
relations of his in the disaffected counties 
should be put to death. He answered that he 
was not to be deterred from his duty by any 
such unmanly threats; but if they offered those 
relations the slightest insult, he would hang 
every Insurgent he caught on the first tree.” — 
Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, of Sept. 
12, 1794. . 

General Morgan’s daughter was the wife of 
Col. Presley Neville. 








‘A HISTORY OF THE REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
North of the Ohio, and West of the Allegheny 
River; of the Indian Purchases ; and of the Run- 
ning of the Southern, Northern and Western State 
Boundaries. Also an account of the Division of 
the Territory for Public Purposes, and of the 
Lands, Laws, Titles, Settlements, Controversies 
and Litigation within this Region.’ By Daniel 

Pod Agnew, LL. D., late Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania. 

Published by Kay & Brother, Philadelphia. 


We have given the sub-titles of this valuable his- 
torical work, because in no better way could its fulj 
scope and purpose be understood. The book covers 
a field peculiarly its own ; for to the interest and en. 
. j thusiasm of the historian, and the grace and fluency 
of the trained man of letters, Judge Agnew adds the 

profound and technical learning of an eminent law- 
yer, and a life spent in the region and among the 
subjects of which he treats. The wealth of informa- 
' tion to be found in its pages could hardly have been 
furnished in so plain and concise a shape by one less 
proficient in all these lines than its author, and it is 


that Judge Agnew has applied himself to the 
task. The region of which he treats is one of the 
richest in historical interest to be found in America, 
and the line along which the work has been carried 
is as new in treatment as it is in the subjects of which 
it treats. 





‘CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR OF MARIETTA, OHIO.’ 
By Mrs. L. A. Alderman. Published by the 
Register office, Marietta, Ohio. ites 
This neat and handy volume of one hundred pages 

will prove a valuable hand-book for those interested 

in the great Centennial celebration of April next. It 
treats in an interesting manner of the ‘‘ First Settle- 
ment of the Northwest Territory,”’ of the ‘‘ Found- 
ing of the State and Its Admission as a State,” 
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a fortunate thing for this phase of American history - 

































‘** The Ohio Company's Purchase,” with map, ‘‘ The 
Defenses of the Frontier,” illustrated with the three 
garrisons, Campus Martins, 1791, Fort Harmar, 
1785, and Farmer's Castle, Belpre; Old Marietta, 
in 1792, then comparatively new ; Marietta, 1887. 
An interesting article on Mound Cemetery, illus- 
trated, with additions of much local history, enter- 
taining to those who know something of Marietta or 
who anticipate visiting this first settlement during its 
Centennial year will also be found one of its interest- 
ing features. Itis a timely and valuable little book, 
from the pen of one sure to do good work in what- 
ever field of literary labor she may be occupied. 





‘PHILADELPHIA AND ITs ENVIRONS.’ Published 
by J. B. Lippincott company, Philadelphia. Re- 
ceived from the Burrows Brothers company, Cleve- 
land. 

This elegantly illustrated volume of one hundred 
and sixteen pages is far more than a hand-book of 
the great city of which it treats ; it is a pictorial his- 
tory, guide-book, encyclopedia and work of art in 
one. Its text is fullof information to the strangers 
of interest to the resident, and of use to the historian. 
The greatest artistic skill has been shown in its score, 
of engravings, and the greatest skill and discrimina- 
tion have been displayed in the selection of matter 
for both pen and pencil. An elegant map of the city 
accompanies the work. It is not only a tribute to 
the city of which it treats, but a credit to the enter- 
prising house by which it came into being. 





‘THE PREDICTIONS OF HAMILTON AND DE- 
TOCQUEVILLE.’ By James Bryce, M. P 
This No. IX. of the fifth series of the Johns Hop- 
kins university studies is just at hand. It is fully up 
to the standard of the valuable publications that have 
preceded it. 














To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIs- 
TORY: 


AN OLD SETTLER'S SNAKE STORY. 


In April, 1849, while waiting at Ashtabula landing 
for a steamboat going west, 1 met an old resident 
who told me the following: ‘‘I came to this country 
in 1814; I have cut down the forest, dug up the 
stumps, killed the snakes. On one occasion, I will 
be—(no matter what)—if I did not have nineteen 
rattlesnakes in my corn-basket. The snakes were 
dug out of a rocky den, undera tree. Other snakes 
and toads were mixed with them. It was. on the 
first of January about thirty years ago, and the day 
after some others got from the same place twenty-one 
more rattlers. The snakes were not very torpid till 


brought out to the cold air.” 
H. 





To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIs- 
TORY: 


DEATH OF SIEUR DE MARIN. 


Your Ohio historian states in a note, page 413, of 
your September issue, that ‘‘the exact date of 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Marin’s death isunknown.” It seems it was to him; 
but not so to others. The following record has been 
preserved—see Lambing’s ‘Fort Duquesne Regis- 
ters’ and Neill’s ‘Last French Post in the Valley of 
the Upper Mississippi:’ 

“Tn the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-three, on the twenty-ninth day of October, at 
four and a half in the evening, at ‘ Riviére aux 
Beeuf,’ called Saint Peter, Monsieur Pierre Paul, 
esq., Sieur de Marin, chevalier of the royal military 
order of Saint Louis, captain-general, and in com- 
mand of the army of Belle Riviére, (Ohio,) at the 
age of sixty-three, after having received the sacra- 
ments of penance, extreme unction, and the viaticum. 
His remains were interred in the cemetery of said 
fort, and during the campaign of the Belle Riviére. 
There were present at his interment Monsieur Repen- 
tigny, commander of the above mentioned army; 
Messieurs Du Muy, lieutenant of infantry ; Bonois, 
lieutenant of infantry; de Simblin, major of the 
above mentioned fort; Laforce, guard of the maga- 
zine.” 

The register is signed by a priest of the Recollect 
Franciscans, chaplain of the fort, Fr. Denys Baron, 

ANTIQUARY. 
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Drtrit:leveland Stean Navigation G0, 


LAZE BRIE DIVviIsiow. 


Between DETROIT & CLEVELAND every week day. 


PALATIAL SIDE-WHEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 


City of Cleveland and City of Detroit 


Leave DETROIT 10:00 p.m. Arrive CLEVELAND 6:00a.m. Leave CLEVELAND 8:30 p. m. 
Arrive DETROIT 6:00 a.m. Connect with all early morning trains. 


LAKE HURON DIVISION, 
BETWEEN DETROIT & MACKINAC ISLAND SUMMER REFORT. 


PALATIAL SIDE-WHEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
City of Alpena and City of Mackinac, 


Calling at St. Ignace, Cheboygan, Alpena, Harrisville, Oscoda, Sand Beach, 
Port Huron, St. Clair and Marine City. 


D. CARTER, Gren. MANAGER. E. B. WHITCOMB, Gen. Pass. Act. 
GENERAL Orrice, No. 2 Wayne Street, Detroit, MIcHIGAN. 


T. F. NEWMAN, CENERAL ACENT, 
Office and Wharf, 2S FRiver Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, No. 224 ‘BANK STREET, 


With Travelers’ Information Bureau, where, also, a FULL LINE OF OCEAN TICK 
ETS can be found, 
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N.Y.,P.& O. & Erie Route 


RATE ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) LESS TO NEW YORK THAN VIA 
ANY OTHER THROUGH ROUTE. 





The Popular Highway Between the East and West. 


Luxurious Pullman Service on all Through Trains. 





—  —LIMITED EXPRESS——— 


LEAVES CLEVELAND 3:00 P. M. DaiLy (Sundays included), arrives New York 9:55 a. m. 
(Central Time). Pullman Buffet Sleeping Coach through from Cleveland to New York 


without change. : 
——ATLANTIC EXPRESS——— 


LEAVES CLEVELAND 8:25 A. M. Daty (Sundays included), arrives New York 6:47 a. m, 
(Central Time), with Parlor Car Cleveland to Salamanca and Pullman Sleeping Coach 
Leavittsburg or Youngstown to New York, Albany and Boston. 


Passengers landed in New York at Chambers street depot, close to business houses 
and piers of Trans-Atlantic Steamships ; also at Twenty-third street, up town. 


Through car service to all points on 


N.Y., F. 8 CO. and Ficturesque Erie! 


SHORTEST AND OUICKEST ROUTE 


To Pittsburgh, Washington and Baltimore. FOUR Trains during the week, and TWO 
on Sundays, between Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and TWO Trains daily to Washington 
and Baltimore. Sleeping Coach on Night Express Cleveland to Pittsburgh. Sleeper 
open at 9 p. m. 


For tickets and full particulars, call on M. L. FOUTS, PassENGER AGENT. 
City office—Superior St. (Weddell House Building). Depot—S. Water St. and Viaduct. 
L. P. FarMER, Gen’! Pass. Agt., A. E, Ciark, Asst, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


New York. Cleveland. 
J. R. SHater, Gen’i Supt., Cleveland. 
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Fs 


“PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS | 


OM ALL NIGH? TRazrzrs. 2 


“ALL TRAINS ARRIVE IN AND DEPART FROM UNION DEPOTS: 


-.. “ge The extension to Republic and Champion, Mich., whith will be completed about September. rst, pel ‘ 
will make the MILWAUKEE & NORTHERN R AILROAD 6r miles the Shortest a to principal poiats on ; 
the 














‘Dulath, South Shore & Aantic Railway (Marquette, Houghton & Ontomagon R: R:) Me ic: 


&. F. DUTTO W: B. SHEARDOW N, 


/GEN'L + fae MILWAUKEE, WIS. GEN’L TICKET AGENT. 
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